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in  France 
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AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES 
IN  ERANCE 


THE  PERIOD  ANTERIOR  TO  1884 
AND  THE  LAW  OF  1884 

The  French  R(!volution  was  little  i’avourahle  to 
societies.  Its  principle  was  in(li\  idualist.  Then,  tin* 
recollection  of  the  corporations,  with  tlieir  mono- 
polies and  excessive  exactions,  weighed  heavily  in 
the  minds  of  all.  From  the  moment  the  Assemhlee 
Constituante  was  formed,  a law  introduced  hv  (Sha- 
pelier proscribed  all  professional  associations  with 
harshness,  this  law  linding  an  echo  even  in  the 
Penal  Code  of  France.  Article  !2()1  of  this  Code 
compels  all  Imdies  comprising  more  than  twenty 
memhers  to  seek  permission  for  their  constitution 
from  the  authorities,  which  permission  can  always 
he  refused  or  w ithdrawn  w ithout  the  government 
being  called  upon  to  furnish  any  ex[danation.  The 
result  ^\■as  thatdui  ing  the  XIX  centuiw  thei'e  ^\  ere, 
strictly  speaking,  no  professional  associations,  par- 
ticularly agricultuiail  associations,  in  Fi'ance.  Riehl 
up  to  1881  the  only  known  associations  in  France 
1\  . 
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-)  

ere  llit'  SocuHt'S  il’Aui’icull  lire  and  llic  (j01iiic(“S 
'soi'l  of  local  parish  socielies  toriiied  hy  the  tar- 
im-rs  and  tenants  of  a district  to  improve  inetliods 
(d  cull ivatioiij . ddiese  Socielies  of  Agriculture  ren- 
dered greal  service.  \ er\  ollen  around  one  ot  them 
Ihe  w hole  intellectual  life  of  a luovince  has  grown 
lip,  and  among  these  Societies  ot  Agriculture  are 
Mime  of  renown,  such  osjiecially  the  Societe  Natio- 
iiale  (rAgriculture  de  Fi  ance.  Founded  in  the  XVIll 
centmw  , this  societ\  has  since  counted  among  its 
memhers  llie  most  eminent  agriculturists  ot  each 
epoch,  and  is  still  toda\  looked  to  lor  guidance  by 
the  public  authorities  and  the  whole  world  ot  agri- 
culture in  Fiance.  Jtut  for  the  most  part  such  so- 
cieties only  succeeded  in  bringing  together  small 
bodies  of  Ihe  learned.  They  were  veritable  Acade- 
mies. They  could  in  no  way  reach  the  mass  of  the 
rural  pO[»ulation  and  bring  to  their  doors  the  forces 
of  an  association.  The  Cornices  already  came  nearer 
home  to  the  small  agriculturists,  hut  only  to  give 
to  some  medals  and  other  rewards,  wdthout,  how- 
ever, imparting  to  them  the  vivifying  forces  ot  the 
mutual  aid  or  cooperative  society. 

Things  were  thus  until  1884.  On  March  23rd  ot 
that  year  a law  was  passed  which  in  France  stands 
as  the  charter  of  all  professional  associations.  Its  first 
article  mentioned  that ; « Professional  associations 
have  exclusively  for  object  the  study  and  defence 
of  commercial  and  agricultural  economic  interests)). 

Societies  founded  as  such  had  two  privC 


leges  ; lirsL,  freedom  ; and  second,  personal il\  . 

Freedom  : Article  201  of  tlie  Penal  Code  is  no 
longer  applicable  to  tliem.  They  can  hencefortlL  be 
formed  and  live  w ilboul  special  aulliorization,  even 
w hen  numbering'  more  than  twenty  members.  Our 
law  of  I Of)  I has  since  recognized  the  same  libertv 
for  all  associations,  so  that  agricultural  societies 
have  no  longer  anv  particular  advantage  in  this 
respect;  but  this  advantage  which  they  bad  bad 
between  I88i  and  fOOl  has  counted  for  mueb  in 
their  subsequent  development. 

Personality  ; Societies  A\ere  now  able  to  enjoy 
pati’imonial  rights,  to  plead  in  justice,  to  be  able 
to  receive  gifts  and  legacies.  In  principle  they  can 
thus  enrich  themselves  without  limit.  But  they  are 
forbidden  to  possess  property  other  than  that  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  their  work.  The}'  have  the 
right  to  possess  an  establishment  for  their  meetings 
and  in  w hich  to  store  their  archives  and  libraries, 
pej'liaps  even  land  for  purposes  of  experiment  — 
in  a word,  really  considerable  real  properly,  in 
spile  of  the  apparent  rigor  of  the  law'. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  THE  LAW  OF  1884. 

At  this  date  of  1884  French  agriculture  w as  pass- 
ing through  a crisis.  Since  a number  of  years  the 


[ji-icL‘s  of  llic  |iiinoi[)al  [)ro(lucls  of  agriculLure  had 
heon  sLeadih  falling'.  This  ^\'as  first  of  all  followed 
hv  a diiiiinulion  l)Olh  of  the  cash  value  of  land  and 
its  null.  The  holdei's  were  no  h(‘U('r  off  than  the  land- 
lords, and  unpi'olitalde  sales  ate  into  their  pi'olits. 
Agricultural  lahourers  \\ere  doomed  to  a state  of 
stagnatidii  as  regards  w ages,  w hilst  th(‘  pay  of  fac- 
tory w orkers  w as  ever  steadily  and  rapidly  on  the 
increase'.  To  coinhat  such  ills,  those  who  had  the 
w elfart' of  J'  rench  agriculture  at  heart  were  prepared 
to  make  every  elfort,  and  pj't'pared  in  consequence 
to  receive  suggestions  which  at  other  times  might 
have'  fallen  een  inelill'erent  or  inattentive  ears.  Thus 
those  men  who,  with  great  energy,  placeel  them- 
selves at  the  heael  of  the  agi'icultural  society  move- 
ment were  soon  listeneel  to.  The  first  agricultural 
seecielies  appeareel  on  the  moi'row  of  the  law  of  1884. 
Since  then  they  have  multiplied  with  singular  rapi- 
dity. in  this  connection  a few  figures  are  neces- 
sary.  Helow  we  give  those  hearing  on  the  numher 
of  societies  and  their  adherents  since  1884  : 
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Agricultural  societies  are  now  to  l)e  found  everv- 
where  in  France  and  each  « de{)arteineut  »,  or 
county  (of  which  there  are  8ti  in  France) , has  sever- 
al within  its  l)Ounds.  The  movement  for  the  for- 
mation of  such  societies  is  far  from  enjoying  the 
same  activity  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  In  the 
North  and  in  Normandy  the  societies  are  relatively 
few  in  number.  Neither  is  their  action  in  the  Cen- 
ti-al  Plateau  very  imj)ortant.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  succeed  admirahiv  in  the  Eastern  counties, 
the  South-East,  and  in  near!  v the  whole  oflhevallev 
of  the  Loire.  (lenei'ally  speaking,  it  must,  he  said 
withi\f.  de  Rocquiguy  that  « their  suecess  is  grtuU 
in  the  districts  of  small-scale  cultivation  and  in  the 
wine-growing  zone,  hut  that,  on  the  contrarv,  dis- 
tricts of  large-scale  cultivation,  cereal  producing 
and  cattle  breeding  districts  seem  less  propitious 
to  them.  » 

Beside,  or  rather  above,  the  societies  are  the 
unions  of  societies.  Here  again  development  has 
been  singularlv  rapid.  Below  we  give  the  ligures  : 
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ll  results  fruiu  tliis  that  nearly  all  the  as^ricul- 
lural  societies  in  France  are  attlie  present,  moment 
adherents  of  some  union,  since  out  of  0178  groups 
of  which  the  census  was  taken  in  11)13,  only  137 
appear  to  he  unattached,  it  is  even  remarkable  to 
see  that  the  nundn'r  of  memhers  of  unions  is  super- 
ior to  I lie  niinihrr  of  memhers  of  the  societies 
taken  se|)arately.  At  first  sight  this  seems  para- 
doxical. hill  il  must  he  rememhered  that  Ihere 
are  unions  siijierposed  oiu'  upon  the  other,  a 
central  union  ahove  district  unions.  From  this  it 
is  seen  that  memhers  forming  part  of  one  society 
may  ap[)eai'  twice  in  the  stalislical  tables  relating 
lo  the  unions. 


DIFFERENT  ASPECTS  OF  OUR 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES 

Behind  these  general  figures  are  very  diverse 
realities,  and  the  societies  as  well  as  the  unions 
appear  under  multiple  aspects.  In  the  first  place  as 
regards  the  societies,  they  can  differ  in  their  com- 
position, in  I heir  importance,  or  in  their  methods 
of  action  and  the  details  of  their  regulations. 

As  to  their  composition  : the  agricultural  societies 
should  group  togelher  none  hut  agriculturists  ; but 
lliev  have  the  right  to  open  their  ranks  to  all  who 
live  l)v  the  soil  in  w hatsoever  way.  So  that  in  these 
groups  mav  figure  landlords,  farmers,  « metayers  », 


and  agi'icultuT-al  lahourers.  In  t'aci,  loi'  tin'  most 
part  an  agricultural  soci(“ly  is  in  theory  open  as 
mucli  to  one  as  to  the  otliei's  ; hutweshall  set'  how 
and  w hv  in  practice  the  ow  ning  inaslers  are  insci  ih 
ed  on  the  registers  to  the  exclusion  ol  the  salaried 
w orkers.  It  is  found  exceptionalh  that  certain  agi  i- 
cidlural  grouits  are  not,  as  we  have  just  pointed 
out,  accessihh'  to  the  whole  I'ui'al  coininunit\ , hut 
that  they  receive  in  their  ranks  either  onh  lantk 
ords,  only  tenants,  or  only  salai'ied  lahourers.  It 
is  thus  that  ow  ners  (d‘  forest  lands  in  a nuinher  of 
parts  of  France  havt'  Itanded  theinselves  togethei' 
into  societies  eithei'  for  the  defence  of  llieir  general 
interests,  for  example  against  fiscal  injustices  or 
more  particularly  to  tight  against  tht'  exigencies  of 
th('  ^yorkers  themselves  grouped  against  the  em- 
ployers. Tliere  are  also  societies  composed  exclu- 
sively of  « metayers  ».  These  latter  are  especiall\ 
numerous  in  the  Hourhonnais  district  , w her*'  the^ 
have  been  grouped  together  in  opposition  to  the 
landlords  and  for  the  triumph  of  the  special  revin- 
dications of  our  small  farmei's  shai'ing  the  proceeds 
of  their  efforts  with  their  landlord.  At  the  preserd 
time  groups  of  this  sort  outside  the  Bourhonnais 
district  tend  to  develop  in  other  regions  whei'c 
« metayage  » is  general,  as  for  example  in  the 
Oeuse  or  in  Ihndgord.  Lastly,  there  are  societies 
exclusively  formed  of  lahourers,  comparable  to 
industrial  trades  unions,  for  the  most  jiart  afliliated 
to  the  Gonfedtd'ation  Generale  du  Travail  and  oi'di- 
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narily  very  violent  against  the  eniployei'S.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  few  rears  these  « red  » societies 
have  ajipeai'ed  in  very  diverse  regions  of  France 
— among  tlie  wood-cutters  of  Nievre  and  Clier, 
the  resin-tappers  of  the  Landes,  the  vine  growers 
of  central  Languedoc,  and  even  among  tlie  hands 
of  large  farms  culti\  ating  beetroot  and  wheat,  so 
numerous  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

In  I'emains,  nev(‘rl Indess,  that  the  true  agricul- 
tural society,  that  w hich  constitutes  an  institution 
very  special  to  Fi'ance.  is  hy  right  open  to  all  agri- 
culturists ; that,  as  a mattei'  of  fact,  iis  elfoids  should 
he  dii-ected  to  recruiting  its  memhers  from  all  the 
diverse  categoi'ies  of  the  rural  world. 

The  Societies  ditfer  also  hy  their  importance, 
d hei'e  are  some  w hose  sphei'e  of  inlluence  is  very 
w ide.  covering  a w hole  couidv,  sometimes  more. 
In  such  cases  their  adherents  number  thousands. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  confine  themselves  to 
grouping  together  inhabitants  of  the  same  commune, 
{)erhaps  even  of  the  same  hamlet.  In  the  time  w hich 
immediately  followed  I8tt4  the  apostles  of  agricul- 
tural societes  made  every  elfort  to  create  powerful 
organizations,  thus  capable  of  better  bringing  pres- 
sure to  hear  on  public  bodies.  To  this  end  they 
sought  w ide  areas  and  consequentlv  great  numbers 
in  their  adherents.  This  conception  has,  however, 
been  abandoned.  The  great  societies  which  still 
subsist,  as  for  example  that  of  the  agriculturists  of 
Sarthe,  the  agricultuia’sts  of  Vienne,  the  Syndicat 


Agricole  de  I'Anjou,  llie  agi'i(niUurists  of  Ifasses- 
Fyrenees,  Doux-Sovres,  of  I lie  Aveyron,  or  even 
(lie  Syndicat  (ientral  des  Agrirulteurs  de  France, 
are  of  relativeh  ancieid  formation.  It  is  very 
doulifful  whether  anyone  would  tliink  of  creating 
tliem  to-day.  This  is  because  it  has  been  found  that 
one  of  tlie  ijreatest  forces  of  the  association  results 
from  tlie  personal  and  intimate  relations  of  its 
members.  Men  w ho  know  each  other  jiersonalh  , 
who  meet  oftmi,  who  have  daily  opportunities  of 
judging  each  other,  are  more  j'eady  to  submit  to 
till'  discipline  and  individual  sacrillce  that  mem- 
bership of  a societx  calls  for.  As  regards  the  weak- 
ness which  is  the  conse(|uence  of  a loo  small  num- 
her  of  adherents,  this  becomes  of  no  importance  as 
soon  as  there  are  the  unions.  The  role  of  these 
unions  is,  in  fact,  preciselv  to  intervene  there  where 
the  force  of  numbers  becomes  a necessitv.  Suppos- 
ing for  example  that  it  is  a iiuestion  of  a matter 
to  he  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  autho- 
rities, for  the  success,  say,  of  a proposed  Hill 
relating  to  agricultare  ; A few  small  societies 
from  the  communes  wouhl  run  the  risk  of  not 
being  listened  to.  But  tlu‘  district  union,  grou- 
ping together  thousands  of  members,  or  if  needs 
he  a central  union  groiqdng  together  hundreds 
of  thousands,  would  have  the  uecessarv  authoritv. 
It  is  the  same  for  purchases  in  common.  Where 
the  orders  of  a small  group  would  he  far  too  de- 
tailed, those  of  a union  are  suflicientlv  hulkv  to 


I'lisui'e  the  very  Itrst  condilions  I'oi'  all  conct'rnod, 

[I  must  he  note'd,  however,  that  in  a country  like 
Pi-ance,  w here  the  local  geography  of  the  commune 
is  not  ah\  ays  carried  out  on  a well  conceived  plan, 
where  often  under  the  same  administrative  unit 
villages  having  no  considerable  dealing  one  with 
another  are  grouped  together,  the  communal  type 
cannot  always  he  jmt  forward  as  the  best  represen- 
lati\e.  It  must  he  considei'ed  simply  as  the  most 
normal,  and  that,  is  all.  Butsuch  situations  are  often 
merely  a (|ueslion  of  temperament. 

The  societies  may  dilfer  also  hy  their  form  of 
action  or  hv  the  details  of  their  regulations.  More 
often,  as  we  shall  see  in  d(“tail,  their  role  is  a very 
I'omplex  one  ; hut  there  ai‘e  also  some  specialized 
societies  limiting  tlieir  elforts  to  one  particular 
object,  such  for  example  the  cattle  breeding  socie- 
ties. heeti'oot  cultivation  societies,  societies  of  wine 
producers,  horticulturists,  etc.  .A.s  a type  of  these 
specialized  societies  we  may  take  the  societies  of 
(‘attle  breeders  conlining  themselves  to  the  acquis- 
ition of  good  reproducing  animals,  tlieii-  care, 
and  (|uestions  of  milk  control.  Certain  of  these 
societies  have  jiowerfully  contributed  to  the  amel- 
ioration of  French  cattle,  particularly  of  the 
bovine  race;  hut  the  very  excess  of  their  specializ- 
ation places  them  in  the  margin  of  our  great 
agrarian  society  movement. 

Diflerences  exist  also  between  the  i-egulations  of 
the  diverse  societies,  and  such  dilferences  can 


bear  on  many  points  of  detail.  But  there  is  no- 
thinp:  in  tliis  connection  of  much  importance  ti» 
point  out,  and  the  reader  can  form  an  opinion 
from  the  statutes  annexed  to  this  treatise,  which 
he  can  consider  as  models  fulfillins'  the  conditions 
of  tlie  most  common  and  the  most  desirable  t\  pe 
of  societ\ 


UNIONS  OF  SOCIETIES 

With  regard  to  the  unions,  a distinction  must  lir 
made  between  district  unions  and  the  central 
union  of  the  agricultural  societies,  the  Union  Cen- 
trale  des  Svndicats  Agricols,  to  give  it  its  official 
title.  The  district  unions,  with  a spliere  varying 
greatly  in  extent,  unite  groups  of  one  or  several 
counties,  often,  too,  of  districts  not  corresponding 
to  any  administrative  area.  The  liest  known  of 
these  district  unions,  the  most  productive  of  ver\ 
diverse  manifestations  of  activity,  is  that  of  the 
South-^Yest.  This  union  groups  together  about  five 
hundred  scattered  societies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  around  Lyons  and  in  Savoy.  The  Union 
des  Alpes  et  de  Provence,  with  aliout  three  hun- 
dred societies,  should  also  lie  mentioned,  as  should 
the  Union  du  .Afidi,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Tou- 
louse. and  the  Union  des  Pyrenees  et  les  Landes, 
the  Union  Girondine  and  the  Union  du  Perigord. 
There  is  also  in  the  Plateau  Central  a union  of 


I’airlv  rt'cent  origin  hut  whose  activity  is  already 
great.  In  the  East,  mention  sliould  he  made  of 
the  Union  de  Bourgogne  et  de  Franche-Cornte, 
and  tlie  still  younger  Union  Lorraine.  Tn  the 
-North,  theSyndicat  du  .Nord,  the  Syndicat  du  Pas- 
de-Calais  et  de  la  Somme  form  a Union  du  Nord. 
And  lastly  we  iind  in  the  Tle-de-France  the  Unions 
of  the  (tise  and  Seine-et-(  )ise.  The  ligures  that  we 
hav(‘  puhlished  show  that  this  enumeration  is  far 
from  e.\hausti\ e,  and  we  have  wished  merely  to 
indirato  tlie  most  [irosptu’ous  as  well  as  the  hesi 
know  n among  the  disti'ict  unions.  -VII,  of  course, 
arc  not  active  in  the  same  manneiv  The  Union  du 
Sinl-Est,  for  instance,  has  always  been  preoccu- 
]iied  witli  ([uestions  of  a social  order.  Il  is  owing 
in  great  measure  to  those  at  its  head  that  the  devel- 
opment of  admirahle  institutions  of  mutual  aid  is 
due,  notahlv  in  regard  to  rural  insurance  against 
lii'e.  Its  example,  it  would  seem,  is  about  to  be 
happilv  imitated  by  the  new  Union  of  the  Central 
Plateau,  (-)thers,  noteworthy  among  them  the 
Union  du  -Midi,  have  turned  their  attention  in  a 
direct  way  rather  towards  economic  and  material 
([uestions.  Occasionally  some  specialization  or 
other  emerges  fi'oni  the  very  nature  of  things. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Union  Girondine  confines 
itself  almost  exclusively  to  wine  producing,  Avhilst 
the  Union  du  Limousin  turns  its  efforts  to  cattle 
breeding.  The  Union  Gentrale  des  Agriculteurs  de 
France  does  not  group  together,  as  one  might  sup- 
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pose,  the  societies  of  the  district  just  named.  The 
fusion  of  the  unions  would  not  conform  to  the 
principle  of  our  present  legislation,  so  suspicious 
of  everything'  a[)parently  above  the  simple  associa- 
tion or  society,  and  AN'hicli  has  refused  to  recognise 
that  simple  unions  should  have  any  juridical  perso- 
nality. d’he  Union  Central  directly  unites  the  socie- 
ties. Some  are  aflitiated  only  to  it  ; others  foi'in 
part  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  a district  union  and 
the  Central  Union.  This  Central  Union  emhi-aces 
at  the  pi'esent  moment  about  2,5(MI  societies.  Its 
economic  life  is  intense,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  business  of  its  co-operative  organization 
amounts  to  more  than  three  million  francs  annually. 
Its  re-insurance  service  is,  as  we  shall  show  later, 
more  fully  in  another  treatise,  equally  of  the  bigbest 
importance,  especially  as  regards  lire  insurance. 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES 

After  having  thus  outlined  the  general  histor\- 
of  the  agricultural  society  movement,  it  remains 
for  us  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  of 
these  agricultural  societies  in  France.  This  end 
can  best  be  attained  by  lirst  of  all  giving  the  read- 
er  some  idea  of  their  programme,  and  then  exam- 
ining in  what  measure  they  liave  already  been 
able  to  realize  their  aims. 


Now,  lo  sjioak  of  the  progranmie  of  tlie  agricul- 
l iii  al  socii^ties  it  is  iiieet  that  we  should  bring' out 
in  relief  a very  essential  fact  : tliat  is,  that  in 
lliis  |)i'OgTaniine  there  is  a sort,  not  exactly  of 
opposition  l)eLween,  hut  rather  duality  in,  the  end 
pursued  and  the  means  em])loyed.  The  ideal  of 
I hose  enti'usted  with  the  guidance  of  the  fortunes 
ol  oui'  agi'icultural  societies  is  to  make  of  their  high 
mission  a w ork  at  the  same  time  moral,  social  and 
[lolitical ; Imt  hy  this  they  understand  that,  in  order 
lo  reach  their  goal,  they  should  have  recourse 
always  and  onlv  to  purelv  economic  means,  unit- 
ing the  memhers  of  the  societies  hy  holding  out  to 
them  as  an  attraction  the  material  services  which 
a society  alone  can  rendei'.  In  a word,  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  placing  at  the  service  of  a very  high  ideal- 
ism a very  wideawake  and  far-seeing  realism. 


THE  AMBITIONS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES,  MORAL.  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 

Let  us  see  in  the  first  place  what  are  the  moral, 
social  and  political  amhitions  of  those  most  con- 
scious ofthe  importance  of  their  mission  amongthe 
heads  of  our  agricultural  societies.  In  the  moral 
order  their  aim  is  nothing  less  than  a veritable 
forrning  anew  of  the  peasant  mind.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  French  tillers  of  the  soil  were 
ol  an  excessive  individualism.  During  many  contur- 
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ic8,  it  is  true,  lliev  laboured  alone  ou  tlie  face  ol' 
the  land  which  they  cultivated,  each  l)Owed  over 
his  furrow,  looking’  forward  to  the  harvest  for  Ins 
means  of  subsistence,  without  economic  relations 
of  an\  kind  and  almost  w ithout  social  intercourse 
with  the  external  world.  Then  the  economx  of 
money  liltered  through  the  economy  of  kind.  Its 
conquest  went  on,  ceaselessly  asserting  itself,  till 
tlie  peasant  w ho  formerly  toiled  for  his  daily  hread 
and  for  that  of  his  famil\  or  his  villaae  commu- 
nity  no^c  hegan  to  produce  for  a juarket  w here  he 
would  go  and  sell  his  goods.  Alread)  we  have 
here  something  more  social.  But  in  the  market- 
place, however,  he  found  onl\'  antagonisms  of 
interest.  Nothing  there  developed  the  sensation  of 
necessary  mutual  aid;  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  nothing  hut  the  hitter  struggle  of  competition. 
It  w'as  no  longer  the  isolation  of  former  days,  hut 
in  its  place  w as  the  battle  of  egoism.  Moral  pro- 
gress could  by  no  means  he  great  under  such  con- 
ilitions.  But  by  the  inllueuce  and  force  of  associa- 
tion we  have  every  right  to  look  forward  to  a 
hetter  future.  Thanks  to  the  society,  the  con- 
science is  developed,  as  are  the  natural  ties  of  in- 
terdependence which  necessarily  unite  all  men. 
It  is  self-evident  that  men  of  the  same  profession 
have  something  hetter  to  do  than  to  comhat  one 
another  by  competition,  that  they  are  co-lahourers 
in  a common  work,  of  w hich  the  general  success 
of  all  wall  he  of  prolit  equally  to  each.  It  must 
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Ilu'ii  soon  1)0  seen  llial  associalioii  is  only  possible 
and  pro)lu('li\(“  if  iiniled  with  an  acceptance  of  dis- 
cipline freely  snbniilled  to,  w ith  a,  spii'it  of  al)ne- 
galion  and  rcci|)rocal  sacrilice.  Is  it  excessive,  then, 
to  hope  that  to  [)rcach  such  necessities  in  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  a nation  is  to  prej)are  ttie  under- 
standing for  a larger,  non-comuicrcial  life,  and  to 
optMi  u|)  a way  to  the  most  elevated  forms  of 
altruism  ? 

'I'liere  is  also  the  social  problem,  alwaysso'dosely 
hound  u[)  with  the  moral  proheni.  In  that  again 
the  agricultural  society  has  its  ambitions,  and  they 
ai'e  great.  In  no  country  perhaps  do  men  of  differ- 
ent class(*s  of  the  rural  world  live  so  closely  in 
contact  with  one  another  as  in  f rance,  thanks  to 
our  admirahh;  distribution  of  the  land.  Almost 
everyw  here  in  our  country  the  little  and  the  big 
landlord  live  side  by  side.  Hut  proximity  in  itself  is 
not  always  sullicieid  to  ensure  mutual  conlidence. 
It  is,  on  the  contray.  quite  as  capable  of  engender- 
ing hate  and  envy,  'I'he  history  of  our  revolutions 
shows  that  this  lias  been  so  more  than  once.  But 
the  agricultural  societies,  because  they  are  open  to 
all,  because  thev  hind  all  classes  together  in  the 
same  groups,  can  they  not  aspii'e  to  become  admir- 
able agents  of  social  peace?  (.)ne  of  our  greatest 
sociologists,  Leplay,  has  often  wTitten  that  order 
can  subsist  only  Ihaiiks  to  the  social  authorities, 
conscious  of  Ihoii'  duties  tow  ards  the  masses  and 
know  ing  how  , by  the  accomplishment  of  these  du- 
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ties,  to  inspire  a necessary  respect  in  the  people. 
In  this  there  are  conceptions  Avhich  are  hardly  anv 
long-er  compatible  with  the  way  followed  by  a de- 
nioci'acv  like  our  o^\n.  Those  \\'ho  ought  to  have 
social  authority,  when  they  appear  individualh  , 
even  with  the  best  intentions,  soon  become  objects 
of  suspicion  and  are  held  apart.  In  the  agricultui  - 
al  society,  on  the  contrary,  their  place  is  marked. 
It  is  that  of  devotion  to  duty,  intelligence  and  often 
of  generosity.  In  view  of  the  services  already  ren- 
dei'ed,  after  the  dailv  bringing  closer  together  of 
all  concerned,  how  will  it  he  possiljle  that  maii\ 
(d»stacles  w ill  not  fall  of  themselves'.' 

Tl\ere  remains  the  political  i[uestion.  llv  this  w v 
do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  of  electoral  order.  The 
societies,  to  win  and  preserve  authoritv,  should 
carefulh'  abstain  from  electoral  politics.  .Xevei-  in 
France  have  thev  sous’ht  to  descend  into  the  arena 
of  party  strife  Sometimes  suspicion  has  fallen 
upon  them  owing  to  the  names  or  the  ideas  of  cer- 
tain of  their  directina-  members,  hut  never  h.as  an\ 
indiscretion  given  ground  fur  such  suspicion.  Bui 
another  order  of  politics  can  he  conceived  than  those 
coveretlby  party  labels.  There  could  he  professional 
politics  where  the  ditferent  groups  of  producers 
would  hi'ing  forward  questions  relating  to  their 
interests,  and  seek  to  prepare  a way  for  a legisla- 
tion adapted  to  their  needs  and  their  rights.  Up  to 
the  present  this  idea  of  professional  politics  lacks 
organization  in  France.  B is  tlie  ambition  of  the 
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sucielics  lo  |)it‘{)ai'c  ojiinioii  to  this  end.  Tliis  might 
he  in  lh(‘  lir.st  ])lare  hy  their  unions  acquiring 
moi'e  and  nioi'e  the  hal)it  of  addressing  themselves 
lo  the  |mhlic  authorities  for  tiu'  settlement  of  all 
revindications  int(U'esting  the  profession  as  a 
whole.  (Iroiips  counting  their  memhers  hy  hun- 
dri'ds  of  thousands  run  no  risk  of  heinc  indilfer- 

C.' 

ently  listened  to  In  (|uestions  upon  which  they 
are  expert  they  could  easily  lend  to  become  the 
counsellors  of  the  powers  that  he,  and  would 
always  he  heard  We  can  go  so  far  as  lo  say  that 
agricultuial  societies  hav('  the  right  to  aspire  to  a 
rolr  in  the  Stateeven  more  clearly  delined.  Already 
at  the  [treseid  time  the  Chamhers  of  Commerce  in 
our  cnuntiy  hav(‘  an  oflicial  status.  Judging  from 
all  ajtpearances  the  same  will  obtain  for  Chambers 
of  Agriculture.  .\o  doubt  such  organisms  can  not, 
nor  ever  will  he  able  to,  participate  directly  in  the 
legislative  authority  reserveil  to  parliament.  But  in 
the  elaboration  of  laws  they  fullil  auxiliary  func- 
tions w liich  can  become  greater  as  time  goes  on. 
.Now,  the  (lav  that  Chamhers  of  Agriculture  he- 
conu‘  a r(*ality,  agricull  oral  societies  may  counton 
having  a share,  pei'haps  a prej)onderant  one,  in 
the  recruitment,  of  their  memhers.  And  then  aijain. 
annmg  tlu'  reforms  always  in  preparation  in  a great 
free  country  like  Fi'ance,  a laboratory  of  ideas, 
lluM'e  is  one  w liicdi  commences  seriously  to  interest 
the  most  enlighttmed  opinions  : that  is,  the  consti- 
luli(jnal  (diaiige  which  will  he  hi’ought  about  h\ 
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national  representation  chosen  on  a new  basis, 
making-  of  one  of  our  two  Cliaml)ers  the  emanation, 
not  of  isolated  individuals  or  political  groups  liorn 
of  universal  sutfrage,  hut  really  of  the  professions 
themselves.  To  prepare  opinion  in  this  new  way  of 
thinking,  our  societies,  [larticularly  our  agricultui‘- 
al  societies,  are  ready-formed  agents  of  propa- 
ganda. And  in  the  political  ordei-  jirofessional  re- 
presentation appears  more  and  more  as  the  supreme 
goal  towards  which  their  efforts  should  tend. 


MATERIAL  AMBITIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETIES. 

We  1 lave  said  that  these  amhitions,  of  a nature 
at  times  to  make  them  appear  far  off  and  even 
indistinct,  were  based  on  a delermined  realism.  If 
it  had  been  attempted  onlv  to  set  out  before  the 
French  peasants  the  programme  that  we  have  just 
sketched,  most  of  them  w ould  have  held  aloof  from 
it,  suspicious  of  words  and  phrases  behind  which 
there  is  no  immediate  tangible  result.  So  these 
societies  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  attracting 
adherents  hv  rendering  them  material  and  indivi- 
dual services,  for  example,  hv  acting  for  them  as 
agents  in  the  purchase  of  goods  w Inch  they  need  ; 
or  by  helping  them  to  sell  their  produce ; or  mul- 
tiplying for  them  institutions  of  credit  and  insu- 
rance. There  is  no  need  here  to  develop  this  at 
any  lengtli  for  the  rtuidei-  lo  understand  what  is 
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lilt*  ecoiioiilic  besides  tlie  moral,  social  and  poli- 
tical programme  sucb  as  we  liave  draA\n  it  in  its 
broad  lines. 


REALIZATIONS  OF  THE  PROGRAMME  OF 
THE  SOCIETIES  : PURCHASES  IN  COMMON. 

II  is  iiol  sLiflicienl  to  have  merely  traced  a pro- 
gramme. We  ougbl  also  examine  in  wbat  measure 
Ibe  socielies  have  be(Mi  able  lo  realize  it.  In  this 
examinal ion  \vt‘  will  speak  lii'st  of  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic services  wbicb  tbey  bave  rendered,  and  are 
|■|‘lldel•ing,  lo  tbeii'  members.  We  bave  just  seen 
I bat  tbe  societies  could  atlii’sl  Ibink  of  commission 
as  a,  means  of  facilitating  |)urchases  made  on  behalf 
of  lli(‘ii‘  adherents.  It  was  by  fertilizers  that  the 
agricultural  societies  in  Fi-ance  began,  and  at  the 
pi'esent  time  il  is  still  in  this  form  of  ac(|uisition 
I hat  I bey  render  the  most  considei'ahle  and  most 
appreciated  services.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Irans- 
forniations  of  our  agriculture  which  unceasingly 
tends  to  become  more  and  more  industidal,  the 
necessities  of  a soil  like  ours  worked  since  a very 
long  lime,  give  in  our  country  considerahle  impor- 
tance to  tbe  question  of  fertilizers.  On  the  othei- 
band,  bn-tilizers  are  difficult  to  buy  well.  In  no 
other  article  is  fraud  more  to  be  feared,  and  il 
cannot  be  successfullv  combatted  without  very  rare 
scienlilic  know  ledge,  at  least  ver\  rare  among  our 


SMI  all  cultivators.  These  societies,  hy  uiaking  the 
best  fertilizers  known  to  their  rnemhers,  by  carry- 
ing out  at  headquarters  expert  examinations  of 
tlieir  qualities,  not  to  numtion  the  profits  whicli 
alw  ays  go  w ith  {turchases  in  hulk,  procure  consi- 
derable advantages  for  their  nieniliers.  « Agricul- 
tural societies  »,  as  M.  de  Kocquigny  has  written, 
« have,  so  to  speak,  democratized  the  use  of  arti- 
licial  fertilizers,  which  before  their  advent  were 
practically  unknown  to  the  middle-class  and  small 
cultivator  ».  When  the  position  held  in  agricultural 
France  hy  farms  not  considerable  in  extent  is 
knowm,  there  is  here  sometliing  very  striking,  and 
one  can  say  wathout  exaggeration  that  in  their  way 
the  agricultural  societies  have  greatly  contributed 
to  t he  progressive  evolution  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
French  soil. 

Mut  agriculturists  have  not  only  need  of  fertiliz- 
ing materials;  they  also  need  seeds,  etc.  and  all 
kinds  of  impliments  of  agriculture,  from  the  sim- 
plest tools  to  the  largest  machinery.  Each  special 
kind  of  cultivation  has,  further,  its  own  needs  pecul- 
iar to  it.  The  wine  producers,  for  example,  have  to 
j)urchase  sugar  for  the  preparation  of  their  vintages, 
to  procure  sulphur  and  sulphate  of  copper,  neces- 
sities in  the  struggle  against  cryptogamic  diseases. 
For  these  divers  purchases,  how  could  it  have 
been  otherwise  than  that  the  collective  method 
which  had  succeeded  so  well  for  fertilizers  should 
have  been  thought  of'?  Thus  it  is  that  there  is  not 


oau  ol  llie  articles  above  enunieraled  on  which  the 
commercial  activity  of  the  agricultural  societies 
has  not  heen  exercised.  They  have  even  at  times 
gone  much  further.  In  the  larger  sense  of  the  term, 
one  may  consider  that  all  ohjects  necessary  to 
agriculturists  ludjt  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
profession.  Why  then  not  go  so  far  as  collective 
pui'chases  of  clothing,  linen,  groceries,  etc.,  '?  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  greater  number  of  agricul- 
tural societies  have  held  hack  trom  such  an  exten- 
sion ol  their  economic  role.  But  all  have  not  heen 
as  prudent.  In  certain  districts,  particularly  in  the 
Mast,  « grocery  societies  » have  heen  developerl 
w hid)  might  more  accurately  ])e  termed  « Ijazaar 
societies  ». 

.Ml  tliQ  operations  w hicliwe  have  just  indicated 
have  heen  carried  out  under  very  ditferent  forms. 
Sometimes  the  society  is  unpretentious,  confining 
itself  to  what  may  he  called  a « letter-box  » role. 
It  receives  orders  from  its  adherents,  transmitting 
each  of  these  oi'dei's  to  its  suppliers  and  ensuring 
execution  of  them.  But  such  proceedings  do  not 
uive  large  results.  They  lead  to  a splitting  up  of 
orders  too  small  to  allow'  material  commercial 
advantages  to  hi*  gained,  d his  practice  has  further 
l evealed  another  inconvenience  of  the  « letter-hox  » 
society.  .Merchants  in  general  are  hostile  to  group- 
ings of  agriculturists  defending  the  rights  of  their 
mernhers  against  them.  And,  when  the  individual 
ordei's  are  sent  to  them  the  merchants  can  learn 


from  w lioiii  they  originate.  It  is  llieii  easy  lor  lliem 
later  on  to  ao  direct  to  tliose  who  have  aiven  the 
orders  and  l)y  seductive,  personally  made  ollei'S, 
even  at  the  price  of  momentarv  sacrifice,  turn  them 
away  from  a societv  henceforth  useless  to  them. 
Also,  the  agricultural  societies  were  ([uickly  hrought 
to  group  tlie  orders  of  tlieir  adherents  together  in 
order  to  ensure  their  execmtion  in  hulk,  so  that  the 
identity  of  those  interested  would  no  longer  appear. 
I^Lit  when  this  point  lias  been  reached,  why  wail 
for  the  members  to  make  know  n their  I'equirements 
before  placing  orders?  From  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, by  the  evident  extent  of  their  needs  and  by 
the  figures  for  previous  vears,  it  can  he  estimated 
what  will  normally  he  asked  for.  What  could  he 
more  simple  than  to  huv  goods  linn  to  distribute 
later  as  the  orders  come  along?  One  is  thus  carried 
on  degree  by  degree  to  veritable  purchases  followed 
by  resale;  and  the  societv  is  inclined  to  proceed 
along  lines  com[)arahle  to  those  of  an  ordinary 
business.  Hut  at  tlie  bottom  of  (‘vervtliing  thei'e  is 
this  marked  dilference,  that  the  society  seeks  no 
prolit  and  resells  at  cost  price  after  charging  only 
its  commission.  In  the  organization  of  these  collec- 
tive [lurchases  the  societies  ought  not  onlv  tooccup\' 
themselves  with  the  form  of  their  operations.  Thev 
have  also  and  especialK  to  make  an  etlort  to  jirocure 
goods  to  the  very  best  advantage.  It  is  onh  too  evi- 
dent that  the  extent  of  their  services  is  measured  h\ 
that  of  the  concessions  which  thev  are  able  to  get 


li'uiii  suppliers,  lo  liiis  end  the  societies  veiy  olten 
iiave  recourse  lo  llie  system  of  tender.  This  system 
yives  good  results  to  our  pul)lic  administrations. 
Theoreiically  il  a[)pears  excellent,  because  with  its 
announctmients  in  the  i^j'ess  and  its  bids  it  seems 
capable  of  carryingthe  elfects  of  competition  to  theii' 
maximum,  lint  we  live  in  times  when  understand- 
ings h(‘tween  suppliers  for  the  I'aising  of  prices 
ai'e  (|uite  as  numerous  and  often  more  powerful 
than  the  forces  of  groups  of  consumei's  to  lower 
them.  If  in  our  countrv.  in  fact,  thej'e  are  no  trusts, 
lher<‘  ar»‘  ceJ'tainly  a number  of  kartells  whose 
action  though  more  modest  is,  liow  ever,  not  to  be 
lightly  passed  ovei'.  More  particularly,  understand- 
ings between  sellers  of  fertilizers  to  ensure  mono- 
poly j)rices  to  the  disadvantage  of  agriculture  have 
been  fre(iuent.  'I  he  system  of  tendei’  may  then 
become  dangerous,  tla;  bids  running  the  risk  of 
being  lictitious.  So  that  for  the  most  part  the  socie- 
ties have  been  brought  to  abandon  this  method  of 
gvtting  into  negotiations  with  suppliers.  It  might 
he  pi’csumed  that  in  the  face  of  suppliers  handl'd 
logether  such  negotiations  could  not  lead  to  an\' 
great  ad\  antages  ; hut  individual  temptations  must 
he  taken  into  account,  temptations,  that  is.  not  to 
abide  slncth  by  the  rules  of  the  understanding,  to 
sell  at  inwei'  prices  than  those  fixe.d  by  the  kartell. 

^ et  another  point.  Numbers  of  societies  count 
lew  members.  Their  purchases  are  not  sufliciently 
considerable  to  induce  suppliers  to  make  conces- 


sions  of  any  importance  ; hut  the  force  ot  tlie  society 
may  then  he  aupinented  hy  concerted  action  bet- 
ween societies.  This  concerted  action  may  appear 
under  divers  forms,  sometimes  three  or  four  socie- 
ties uniting-  to  make  their  purcliases;  lull  if  tlie 
purchases  even  tlien  are  still  relalivelv  small,  tlie 
society  unions  can  come  into  plav  w ith  more  effect. 
\\T  have  seen  that  ordinarily  tliev  take  under  their 
w inp'  a great  numher  of  groups.  It  might  he  thought 
that  the  union  w ould  make  purchases  in  common 
tor  the  account  of  the  societies  afliliated  to  it;  hul 
this  solution  appears  to  he  inconi[)atihle  A\ith  our 
law  ot  18(S4,  which  has  refused  to  recognise  an\ 
capacity  to  perform  commercial  optuaitions  in  unions 
ot  societies  and  has  thus  closed  the  w avs  of  com- 
merce to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easv  for 
the  unions,  without  acting  directly,  to  create  co- 
operative selling  organizations  of  which  the  socie- 
ties are  the  customers.  Above  these  district  co- 
0[)erative  organizations  the  Union  Centrale  des 
Syndicats  Agricotes  has  even  created  a central  co- 
operative institution  w hose  function  it  is  to  alimenl 
the  cooperative  organizations  of  the  district  unions. 

Purchases  in  common  thus  organized  have  assu- 
med considerahte  proportions.  Tt  is  diflicult  to  give 
general  ligures,  for  how  can  we  get  to  know  those 
of  each  society  in  order  to  make  the  total  when 
there  is  no  law  compelling  puhlication  of  them'?  But 
the  indications  w hich  have  heen  furnished  to  us  h\ 
the  lai'aest  agricultural  societies  are  of  the  utmost 


si;Z'iiilicance.  M.  de  Kocijui^ny  lias  I'ound  on  oxa- 
mination  of  the  recoi'ds  of  onlv  l\\  (“iily-live  societies 
— chosen,  it  is  true,  among'  the  most  impoctant  — 
a round  sum  id’ million  tVancs  per  annum . 

And  this  is  for  I went\ -live  sociidies  only.  When 
we  recollect  that  there  are  more  than  6,000  socie- 
ties, a sim])le  calculation,  even  making  allow  ance 
for  smaller  and  less  organized  societies  not  making 
such  extensive  purchases  as  the  larger,  gives  us  a 
total  of  great  magnitude.  When  peace  is  again 
restored,  it  will  he  one  of  the  first  works  of  our 
statistical  department  to  obtain  exact  figures. 

We  can  easily  imagine  w hat  a saving  is  realized 
for  French  agriculturists,  and  in  this  alone  we  have 
a wonderful  proof  of  the  henefits  of  agricultural 
societies  It  will  he  interesting  to  have  actual 
ligures,  hut  it  would  he  still  more  interesting  if  a 
table  could  he  draw  n up  representing  appi'oxima- 
trdy  w hat  the  purchases  would  amount  to  if  made 
individuallv  and  not  collect ivelv. 

To  measui'e  next  accuralelv  the  services  rendered 
we  shmihl  have  to  he  alile  to  say  with  exactitude 
in  w hat  propoi'tion  these  societies  ai’e  able  to  buy 
more  advantageously  than  individual  members  left 
to  themselves.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give 
an  answer'  to  the  (|uestion  posed  in  these  genei'al 
lei'ins.  Ilul  pai'ticular  instances  are  vei'v  demon- 
strative. It  has  been  said,  for  example,  without 
appearance  of  exaggeration,  that  thanks  to  the  col- 
lective pui'chases  made  by  the  societies  the  prices 


of  i'erlilizers  taken  in  llie  mass  have  been  lowered 
from  forty  to  iiftv  per  cent,  and  tlie  same  seems 
((uite  prolnilile  in  llie  case  of  machinery.  An  idea 
is  at  once  gained  of  the  lightening  all  round  in 
cost  prices  ^\•hich  French  agricidtui'ists  have  been 
able  to  effect  by  the  practice  of  such  methods. 

But  there  is  always  a less  favourable  point  of 
view  to  every  situation,  and  it  must  he  admitted 
that  purchases  in  common  made  by  the  societies 
have  not  always  been  without  their  dangers.  From 
the  moment  that  they  engaged  in  commerce,  or 
nearly  so,  these  societies  necessariU  provoked  hos- 
tility. We  have  already  come  across  the  hostility 
of  the  suppliers  who  feared  to  see  large  conces- 
sions in  their  sale  prices  forced  upon  them.  Our 
agidcultural  societies  soon  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  the  ruistrust  of  the  village  store-keeper 
.\s  long  as  the  societies  contined  themselves  to 
buying  fertilizers,  machinery,  or  even  other  articles 
necessary  to  theii’  trade,  these  village  sliop-keep- 
ers  were  not  seriously  affected.  Bui  when  « societ\' 
groceries  » came  on  the  scene  it  ^\■as  quickly  other- 
wise. It  is  easy  to  understand  w hal  it  meant  to 
the  small  shop-keeper  of  a French  village  to  find  a 
society  store  almost  at  his  ow  n door  selling  what 
he  himself  sold,  and,  naturally  selling  loo  at  chea- 
per rates.  A struggle  was  fatal,  ddiis  struggh*  just 
missed  compromising  the  wdiole  future  of  I he  agri- 
cultural society  movement  in  France.  On  the  com- 
plaint of  the  small  stored\ee})er,  the  French  Courts 


wei'e  called  U])on  lo  decide  wlielhec  the  societies, 
by  perfoiToiri”  commercial  transactions,  did  not 
go  beyond  Ibeir  attril)utions  lixed  by  the  law  of 
lS8i  \\bcre  it  spc'aks  ol  the  study  and  defence  of 
prolessional  interests,  (bin  we,  in  fact,  seriously 
mainlain  that  Ibe  societies  really  study  or  defend 
agricultural  inleresls  by  selling  sail  or  sugar,  and 
when,  moreover,  as  it  olten  bap|)ens,  Ibese  goods 
art'  not  even  reserveil  for  sale  to  members  of  the 
society,  but  are  olfered  to  all  comers?  Tims  Ibe 
(lour  lie  (Hassalion  in  a limling  of  May  29tb,  190S, 
condemned  Ibe  society  groceries  w ilbout,  bowevei", 
laying  down  sufliciently  jirecisely  in  w bat  oper- 
ations commercial  character  appears  incompatible 
w itb  the  law  of  1884.  Legislative  detinitions  becanu! 
al  once  necessary.  On  the  morrow  of  the  linding 
jiisl  referred  to  the  government  of  Ibe  day  brought 
lorwai’il  a ilralt  Hill  whose  aim  was  « to  deline  as 
far  as  possible  so  to  ilo,  ami  in  a delinite  fashion, 
what  aj'e  the  rigbls  ami  duties  of  the  agricultural 
socielies,  w bat  I bey  ought  and  what  they  ought  not 
lo  Lindei'take  ».  The  originality  of  this  draft  lav  in 
I be  cj-eation  of  economic  socit'ties  to  wbicb  a cer- 
lain  commercial  cajiacity  would  have  been  accord- 
eil.\\bi(di  would  have  Sfiecialized  in  purchase  and 
even  in  sales  in  common,  and  the  agricultui'al 
socielies,  proiierly  speaking,  would  have  bad  left 
to  Ibem  Ibe  care  of  the  general  interests  of  their 
profession.  The  idea  was  not  a happy  one.  Tbe 
economic  societies  would  have  been  Ibe  cause  of 


tlie  same  mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  small  store- 
keepers as  the  societies  of  today,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  what  would  have  betm  gained  hv  a new  hn\ 
on  this  side.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  easy  to  per- 
ceive what  agricullurisls  would  haye  lost.  'I'he 
economic  societies  would  have  heen  relegated  to 
quite  a material  role,  and  in  order  to  take  away  all 
temptation  to  cross  the  hounds  of  this  role,  tin- 
draft  of  19(I8  projtosed  seyere  restrictions.  It  is  thus, 
notably,  lhal  it  forbade  the  formation  of  unions  of 
economic  societies.  'I'he  aim  was  to  [»reyent  them 
from  grouj)ing  togetln-r  and  forming  a great  pro- 
fessional force.  Hut  did  this  not  al  the  same  linn- 
mean  placing  difliculties  in  the  w ay  of  their  fullill- 
ing  the  role  that  it  w as  desired  they  should  keep  ? 
W'e  haye  seen,  in  fact,  that  unions  between  socie- 
ties can  render  important  services  even  for  collec- 
tive purchases.  It  is  true  that  in  another  w ay  great 
liberty  was  left  to  non-econoinic  societies  and  that 
particularly  they  had  the  risht  to  unite  among 
themselves  as  in  the  past.  But  from  the  moment 
that  they  could  no  longer  serve  the  material  inter- 
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ests  of  their  members  these  groups  would  have 
heen  destined  soon  to  decline.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration,  the  projected  hill  would  have 
destroyed  alt  the  force  of  our  system  of  societies 
lying  in  the  conjunction  of  services  of  a material 
w ith  those  of  a general  order. 

At  the  present  moment  these  conceptions  have 
happilv  heen  abandoned  But  sucli  recollections 
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should  serve  as  a lesson  lo  agricultural  societies 
Ijv  showing  them  the  danger  ol'an  imprudent  exten- 
sion ol  I heir  normal  role.  Only,  this  role  still 
remains  insufliciently  delined.  It  is  a matter  of 
salista<'lion  that  liie  draft  of  1908  was  abandoned. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  a law  is  necessary ; 
and  this  necessity,  in  tlie  course  of  our  last  legis- 
lature, led  to  a whole  parliamentary  task.  We  will 
only  recall  a diaift  emanating  from  the  govern- 
ment. We  speak  of  that  ])ut  on  the  table  of  the 
(diamhre  des  Deputes  on  May  9th,  1913,  by  the 
o'overnnnmt  of  which  M.  Barlhou  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter.  This  ilraft  >\as  not  concerned  alone  with  agri- 
cnllui'al  societies.  ('iOnformahly  with  the  economic 
pi'inciple  ot  the  la\^'  ol  1884  it  gives  the  same 
legal  status  to  all  professional  societies.  Let  us 
see  oniv  what  were  its  stipulations  in  regard  to 
collective  pui'chases.  « The  societies  » says  M.  Bar- 
thou’s  dealt,  « if  they  are  authorized  by  tbeir  sta- 
tutes so  to  do,  andundei' the  condition  that  they  are 
not  to  distribute  profits  even  in  the  guise  of  aid  to 
memhers,  mav  buy,  in  order  to  distribute  or  share 
among  their  memhers,  articles  necessary  to  the 
exei'cise  of  their  profession,  raw  materials,  tools, 
insti'uments,  machinery,  fertilizers,  seeds.  » It 
results  from  this  that  the  societies  would  hence- 
forth be  within  the  lettei'  ol  the  law  wdien  they 
conlined  themselves  solely  to  provisioning  their 
members  in  articles  necessary  lor  agriculture.  In 
view  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  forms  of  collective 
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purchases  llial  we  liave  alreatl\  noted,  the  reader 
nii^ht  desire  more  details.  Hut  the  general  idea  is 
right  which  coudemus  the  agricultural  society  \\  lien 
it  sells  lo  all  hut  allows  it,  on  tlu'  contrary,  to 
furnish  its  own  memhers  ^\  ith  everything  apper- 
taining to  their  [irofession. 


COLLECTIVE  SALES 

When  we  pass  from  purchases  to  sales  of  the  pi’o- 
duce  of  the  soil,  the  activity  of  the  societies  appears 
less  great.  This  activity  manifests  itself  nevertheless 
in  many  forms.  Sometimes  the  agricultural  associa- 
1 ion  itself  makesan  eiforl  toaid  its  memhers  in  1 hr  sale 
of  their  produce.  If  needs  he  it  carries  out  collective 
sales  comparahle  in  evei’v  w av  w ith  the  collective 
|)urchases  we  have  just  examined.  It  also  happens 
that  the  society  mav  coniine  itself  to  the  creation  of 
a suhsidiary  cooperative  organization.  Here  we 
will  onlv  dwell  on  the  direct  action  of  the  agricul- 
tural societies.  Another  treatise,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  deals  w ith  the  development  in  our  count rv  id' 
cooperative  selling  organizations.  Consequent ly  we 
could  hardly  deal  with  the  suhject  here  without 
unnecessary  repetition . 

A general  observation  is  required,  however.  It 
is  remarkahle  to  have  lo  note  that  in  the  matter 
of  sales  the  agricultural  societies  more  often  have 
recourse  to  the  svsteni  of  suhsidiarv  cooperative 


oiganizalions,  ^\  llt‘I■eas  lor  purchases  in  common, 
on  the  conti’ary,  they  do  not  liesitate  to  carry  out 
lh(‘  w hole  transaction  themselves.  Wliy  tliis  difier- 
cnce  ■?  It  has  oittm  hrcn  explained  hv  saying’ that 
IIh"  selling,  more  than  I hr  pnrcliasing,  of  goods  is 
of  such  a nature  as  lo  cai'rv  the  societies  towards 
vcrilahle  acts  of  commerce.  Such  an  assertion  is 
too  vague  ; hut  one  can  go  further  towaials  tliei'eal- 
it\  When  the  socielies  hnv  in  common  the\ 
incur  liul  v('rv  light  resjionsiliilily . What  have1he\ 
lo  fear,  in  fact?  'fhi'  insoival)ility  of  llu‘  purclia- 
scis  or  llie  l)ad  ((ualilv  of  llie  goods.  But  it  is 
i|uilf  simple  for  llieni  onl\  to  deliver  against  cash 
or  w here  I hex  know  thex  run  no  risk,  since  thex 
ar(‘  selling  io  their  oxxn  mend)ers.  Il  is  not  much 
niort'  diflicult  for  them  to  choose  suppliers  olfering 
suflieient  guaranl(M's.  With  sales,  however,  it  is 
(jiiile  another  mai  ler  d'he  societies  have  to  do  husi- 
ness  XX  ill)  hux  ers  xx  hom  they  do  not  knoxx , and  Ihe 
risks  of  non-])ayment  heconie  great,  'fhen  again. 
Ihe  menihers  of  the  society  Inang  to  it  foi’  disposal 
prodiKO'  of  vaT'x  ing  (lualilx . Some  may  he  tempted 
lo  comniil  fiauid,  and  here  comes  in  the  necessity 
lor  delicate  appi-eciations  xxhicli  in  certain  cases 
might  1)(‘  injurious.  It  is  true  that  in  such  observa- 
tions one  miglit  discover  Ihe  germ  of  difliculties  in 
the  XX  a\  of  the  selling  cooperative  organizations, 
as  xvell  as  in  the  case  of  the  society  taking  upon 
ilself  the  role  of  seller.  Also,  our  study  of  these 
I'ooiierative  organizations  for  selling  shoxvs  that 


I heir  developnienl  in  France  is  not  very  considei- 
al)le.  Nevertheless,  is  not  an  oi'2:anization  sjie- 
riall\  created  with  a vie\^  to  dett  rrnined  commer- 
cial operations,  moving'  in  its  entiritN  towards  such 
operations,  more  lit  and  proper  than  a less  clearh 
delined  organization  like  the  society?  On  the  olhei' 
hand,  the  same  professional  association  can  em- 
brace agriculturists  whose  specialities  differ.  Fattlo 
rearers  in  its  ranks  may  he  found  side  hv  sidt* 
w ith  tenants  of  wheat  farms,  for  exam|)le.  If  the 
society  concerns  itself  with  the  sale  of  cereals,  the 
cattle  rearei's  may  not  see  the  necessity  for  it,  and 
will  express  surprise  that  their  group  spends  its 
energies  in  a direction  without  interest  for  them 
Inyersely  as  regards  cattle.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
there  exist  subsidiary  cooperatiye  oi'ganizations. 
t'ach  will  enter  that  selling  his  produce,  and  all 
will  more  evidently  he  in  a noianal  institution. 

In  face  of  organisms  so  supple  as  the  societies 
such  ohservations  can  by  no  means  be  considered 
absolute;  and  in  nianv  cases  the  action  of  the 
societv  has  been  ilirect,  without  the  creation  of 
any  subsidiary  organization  in  order  to  facilitat** 
sales  for  its  immihers  or  to  act  for  them.  In  a 
general  way  tliis  is  the  case  with  products  ot 
secondary  importance.  Nevertheless,  at  certain 
moments  on  the  morrow  of  1 ttOO  the  military  autho- 
rities wished  for  their  purchases  of  wheat  to  pro- 
ceed by  tender  direct  to  agi'iculturists  ; the  societies 
more  than  onct*  contivacted,  uniting  the  resomres 
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of  Uioif  iik'iiiImts  for  llio  (l(‘li\ei  ics.  Tliis  pj'aclico 
lias  lieen  alianiloneil  since  the  legal  finding  ol  1908 
condemning  acts  id'  cormnerce  ('oming  direct  from 
sociel  ies. 

For  other  sales  more  interesting  and  continued 
elforls  have  heen  made.  We  ^\ould  nof  have  the 
jiretension  to  he  aide  lo  present  them  all  here,  hut 
special  mention  should  he  made  of  certain  societies 
which  have  sold  ver\  different  kinds  of  produce. 

For  hutter  we  liave  to  look  esjiecially  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  llrittany  and  Normandy.  Already  since 
manv  ^ ears  certain  professional  groups  have  suc- 
eeeded  in  alimenting- large  customers  in  their  neigh- 
Ixmrhood,  sending  them  consignments  in  parcels 
h\  post  made  uji  of  collective  lots.  M.  de  Rocqui- 
gnv  particularlv  points  out  the  Syndicat  Agricole 
du  Calvados  and  the  Syndicat  des  Agriculteurs  de 
la  Manche.  v,  ho  do  considerahle  Imsiness  not  onl\ 
in  hutter,  as  just  mentioned,  hut  also  in  horses, 
cider-ajiples,  cider,  sli'aw  and  hay.  In  tin*  same 
order  of  ideas,  certain  initiatives  have  heen  spe- 
eiallv  productive  of  results.  The  Syndicat  de  Romo- 
rantin  has  often  heen  cited.  This  society  groups 
togetfier  numhers  of  mai-kel -gardeners  selling  vege- 
tables of  every  kind.  To  aid  them  their  society 
undertakes  a sort  of  placing  of  their  goods  by  qual- 
ity, after  which  consignments  in  common  are 
made,  going  in  most  cases  to  the  Paris  Central 
.Markets  : and  after  deduction  of  incidental  expenses, 
each  receives  his  share  proportionate  to  the  amount 


nl'  !?oo(Ir  su[)plie(l  Iin  him  in  ('acli  calog'on  ami  llm 
prices  obtained.  It  would  seem  that  in  practice 
there  is  one  great  obstacle  in  such  a system,  those 
interested  l)eing  apt  to  multi[)lv  their  complaints 
as  to  the  fashion  in  w hich  their  pi'oducci'  is  classi- 
lied.  As  a matter  of  fact,  thej'e  are  suKicient  guar- 
antees of  imparlialily  with  regard  lo  those  a\  ho 
classify  the  goods  and  suflicient  authority  to  ohyiate 
this.  Certain  societies  of  the  south  haye  obtained 
perhaps  still  Ijetter  results.  We  must  cite  notably 
those  of  the  Alpes-Ma.atimes,  wldcdi  deyole  their 
attention  to  the  sale  of  llowers  and  s<uid  collectiye 
consignments  abroad;  the  Syndical  Agricole  du 
Comtat,  whose  head(|uarters  are  at  Garpentras, 
has  also  greatly  enriched  its  members  by  obtaining 
from  the  Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean  Railway  spe- 
cial waggons  for  the  extra  rapid  transit  of  stra\\- 
herries,  and  thus  ensuring  ano|)ening  on  tlie  English 
market  formerly  closed  to  them  owing  to  distance. 

Very  ol'ten  agricultural  societies  hayc'  not  con- 
lined  themselyes  to  selling.  They  also  undertake 
diyers  othei'  operations,  making  up  and  mixing, 
yeritahle  industrial  transformations  of  produce. 
Some  societies  of  the  Houches-du-Rhone  possess 
mills  for  obtaining  oliye  oil,  others,  notably  that  of 
Roqueyaire,  in  Proyence,  pi'cpare  caqiers  freshly 
gathered  by  their  members  for  preserying,  and 
thus  ensure  for  them  belter  prolits  on  the  sales  ol' 
this  article  than  when  formerly  disposed  of  indiyi- 
dually.  'Idle  same  society,  and  others  besides  in 


the  same  disliiot.  have  undertaken  similar  opera- 
tions Avilli  apricots  in  preserve.  Tliis  enumeration 
merelv  serves  as  an  examj)le,  and  is  lar  I’rom  giving 
a complete  idea  of  the  v<u'\  numerous  and  very 
\aried  umlerlakines. 


SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  THE  SOCIETIES 
OTHER  THAN  PURCHASES  AND  SALES 
IN  COMMON 

The  agricultural  societies,  besides  collective 
[)Ui'chases  and  sales,  rendei'  manv  other  services 
ot  a material  order  to  their  members,  in  some 
cases  hv  I heir  direct  action,  in  others  bv  their 
instigating  initiative. 

The  professional  associations  have  notably  great- 
Iv  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  inFrance.  Quanititiesof machin- 
orv  are  of  a high  price  and  difticult  to  handle,  and 
small  owners  may  not  have  the  necessary  capital 
for  their  acquisition.  They  might  also  lind  tliem- 
selve.s  emharj'assed  to  know  how  to  work  some  of 
the  more  complicated  of  this  machinery.  The  inter- 
vention of  the  societies  is  here  particularly  useful. 
It  can,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  situation, 
make  purchases  of  various  kinds.  The  machinery 
which  it  purchases  it  holds  at  the  disposal  of  its 
members,  charging  only  a very  modest  sum  for 
hire,  and  in  some  cases  loaning  it  gratuitousiv. 


\\  lien  llie  socifties  are  nol  in  [jossession  of  the 
necessary  resources  lor  iiiakin"'  such  purcliases, 
they  can  at  least  try  to  obtain  s[)ecial  concessions 
in  prices  for  their  rnemhers  for  purchases  made 
individually  liy  them,  and  in  most  cases  they  suc- 
ceed. We  liave  also  said  that  the  societies  can  per- 
form good  instig’atory  work.  In  this  way  they 
have  played  a cousiderahle  role  in  the  organiza- 
lion  and  develojunent  of  agricultural  credit.  It  is 
also  to  them  that  \\  e owe  the  elforts  which  have 
succeeded  in  multiplying  in  our  country  districts 
mutual  insurance  of  all  kinds,  particularly  against 
lire  and  against  animal  mortality  ; but  this  is  not 
the  place  to  study  linancial  aid  or  insurance.  In 
this  connection  there  are  institutions  concerning 
w hich  we  shall  speak  again  in  more  detail  in  ano- 
ther treatise. 

Lastly,  we  might  add  that  the  agricultural  socie- 
ties seek  more  and  more  to  render  material  ser- 
\'ices,  not  only  to  those  wlio  own,  but  also  to  the 
lahouring  classes.  In  this  tlie\'  can  succeed  hy 
many  means.  To  liegin  w ith,  they  can  lind  situa- 
tions for  labourers,  'rheir  intervention  can  also  be 
ol  great  service  eitlier  in  tbe  question  of  pensions 
or  of  compensation  for  accident.  In  regard  to  acci- 
dents, this  may  take  the  form  of  multiplying 
mutual  insurances  and,  as  regards  pensions,  hv 
organizing  self-controlled  funds  as  provided  for 
bv  our  law  of  191h. 


IN  WHAT  MEASURE  THE  SOCIETIES  HAVE 

REALIZED  THEIR  SOCIAL,  MORAL,  AND 
POLITICAL  PROGRAMME  : THE  MORAL 

PART 

riial  wlucii  comes  imiler  ilie  heading’  of  moral 
is  parlicularly  imponderahle.  For  this  part  of  agri- 
cultural society  action  therefore  there  can  he  no 
precise  data.  Ifut  all  tliose  who  know’  our  French 
c(tuntry-side  w ell  Iniosv  w hat  great  tlilference  exists 
everyw  here  between  father  and  son.  During many 
yeai's  we  w ere  told  that  the  new  generation  spring- 
ing up  on  tlie  land  cari'ied  in  it  the  seed  of  admir- 
able forces  of  enthusiasm  and  action.  Some  among 
us  who  are  no  longer  young  were  rather  sceptical 
of  these  line  promises  : it  is  not  always  easy  to 
recognize  superiority  in  others.  But  war  has  come 
upon  us,  and  the  « young  France  » of  today  has 
risen  to  the  occasion  in  almost  unexpected  fashion. 
Without  doubt,  to  prepare  such  men  many  causes 
have  been  necessary,  and  our  enemies  are  finding 
out  to  their  cost  how  perilous  it  can  he  to  call 
loi’th  tiie  might  of  a great  people  possessing  such 
enei'gies,  w Inch  they  have  ungenerously  wished  to 
hold  down  under  a law  of  defeat  But  is  it  excess- 
ive to  tliink  that  the  spirit  of  association  has,  in 
a certain  measure,  prejiared  the  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
and  that  our  agricultural  socielies  have  also  done 


tlieir  share  in  our  national  re-awakening  It  behind 
the  statutes  and  torinal  reports  of  proceedings  we 
eould  get  at  the  daily  realities,  we  should  see  that 
more  than  one  society  has  been  a school  ot patriot- 
ism as  well  as  ot  jirotessional  solidaril\  , 


THE  SOCIAL  PART 

The  agricultui'al  societies  in  France  have  also 
greatly  contributed  to  maintain  social  peace  in  our 
country  districts.  It  lias  otten  been  said  that  this 
jieace  was  sutticiently  ensured  by  the  community 
ot  existence  and  hv  the  closeness  ol  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed,  inside  as  well 
as  outside  the  tarm  Perhaps  : but  in  a time  like 
ours,  when  classes  are  violently  reareil  one  against 
the  other,  the  danger  ot  battle  lietw  een  them  mav 
he  everywhere.  In  the  course  ol  the  last  lew  years, 
beside  the  industrial  strikes,  a number  ot  agricul- 
lural  strikes  liavo  made  their  appearance.  Such 
strikes  have  broken  out  among  the  wood-cutters 
ot  Flier  and  ot  Nievre.  among  the  agricultural 
labourers  ottbe  South,  on  Ibe  large  beetroot  iariiis 
ot  the  region  ot  Paias,  and  elsewhei'e.  In  tact,  in 
these  elements  ot  perturbation  it  is  particularly 
interesting  to  see  what  has  lieen  tlie  conciliator \' 
force  of  the  society.  We  have  already  seen  that 
one  of  their  ambitions  is  to  bring  together  the  rich 
and  poor  in  their  ranks  In  makina'  lliein  co-work- 
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ers  in  the  same  cause.  Even  tlie  nuinhei'  of  socie- 
ties, recruited  by  force  of  circ.unistances  in  all 
categories  of  tlie  rural  world,  sliows  tliat  this  end 
is  l)eina’  well  attained. 

But  tliei'c  are  points  in  this  upon  which  it  is 
Jiieet  that  we  should  insist  in  some  detail.  Now, 
tlie  societies  ha\e  not  only  hrought  together 
classes,  hut  have  contrihuted,  and  are  contributing 
still,  to  niainlain  that  class  w hich  is  the  most  inter- 
esting for  social  peace.  We  refer,  of  course,  to 
small  holders,  who  are  so  numerous  in  France. 
'I'haidvs  to  them  we  have  forces  ol  stahilitv  which 
are  particularly  great  Bui  it  is  a (|uestion  wheth- 
er I he  contempoi'aneoLis  agricultural  technique 
is  compatihle  w ith  the  maintenance  of  small-scale 
cultivation  .\iid  we  certainly  must  not  confound 
the  parcelling  u|»  of  the  exploitation  with  the  par- 
celling u{)  of  properU  . None  the  less,  the  triumph 
of  culti\ation  carried  out  on  a large  scale  would 
he  incompatihle  with  the  survival  of  our  small 
landlords.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a 
idassic  debate  on  the  dilferent  types  of  cultivation. 
W e can  sav  at  once  that  the  industrialization  of 
agriculture,  were  it  only  hy  its  exigencies  in  capi- 
tal of  all  kinds  and  particularly  in  machinery,  cons- 
litutes  a peril  lor  the  small  owner  and  an  element 
of  success  against  him  in  competing  wdth  concerns 
run  on  a lai'ge  scale.  But  the  society,  because  it 
allows  small  farmers  to  purchase  and  sell  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  biggest,  because  it  can  ensure 


credit  lor  them,  occasions  tlie  disa[jpearance  of  the 
causes  of  their  inferiority.  It  can  therefore  he  said 
tliat  professional  grouping  is  an  agent  of  support 
for  small-scale  cultivation  and  in  consequence  foi' 
the  small  proprietor.  The  apologists  of  our  agri- 
cultural societies  have  not  perliaps  sufticiently 
insisted  on  tlie  great  services  of  a social  order 
that  tliey  tiius  render. 

Nevertheless,  there  naturallv  remain  many  men 
possessors  of  not  even  a small  strip  of  land  wlio 
have  to  live  by  the  labour  of  tlieir  hands.  The  pro- 
fessional association  ci'eates  ties  between  them  and 
llie  owners  of  tlie  soil.  We  have  ah'eady  seen  liow 
the  societies  can  help  in  tinding  employment,  in 
questions  of  pensions  or  insurance  against  accident. 
During  the  last  few  vears  questions  concerning  tlie 
welfare  of  the  land  lahoui'crs  have  occupied  an  e^'el• 
increasing  place  in  their  deliberations.  We  shall 
soon  lind  the  proof  of  this  when  studving  their  role 
in  the  prejiaration  and  application  of  our  law  of 
April  oth,  191U,  concerning  old  age  pensions  for 
labourers  on  the  land  and  workers  in  the  towns. 
Deyond  this,  the  last  agricultural  society  congress- 
es show  how  much  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
identifv  themselves  more  and  more  each  vear  with 
the  problem  of  the  mixed  society.  Here  it  is  as  well 
I hat  we  should  pause  a w hile  to  make  a few  dis- 
tinctions and  detinitions.  All  agricultural  societies 
are  mixed  in  the  sense  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  are 
readv  to  open  their  ranks  to  the  hired  labourer  as 


well  as  lo  latiillonls  and  lariiiers ; l)ul^  as  a m a tier 
of  fact,  in  the  professional  agricnilural  societies  in 
France  there  are  scarcely  other  than  masters. 
W'ithont  donl)t  ainonp'  these  exploiters  of  the  land, 
landlords,  farmers  or  those  w ho  hold  their  land  on 
a scheme  of  sharinji  \\  ith  their  landlords,  there  are 
a iiLimher  of  Agricnltnrists  who  cannot  live  solely 
nn  the  produce  of  their  cultivation  and  who  are 
ohiiged  lo  look  to  wages  earned  in  another  direc- 
tion to  supplement  their  ressources.  Further,  we 
are  forced  to  see  that  the  landlords  of  (juite  small 
plots  in  most  cases  lind  no  inducement  to  become 
niemhers  of  the  societies.  Very  often,  in  fact,  these 
small  landlords,  living  hy  some  village  trade,  let 
llieir  plots.  When  lhe^  undertake  their  cultivation 
Ihemselves  they  generally  do  so  in  such  a mean, 
small  w av  that  the  malei'ial  services  (d'  the  societies 
(d'  w hich  we  have  spoken  olfer  no  great  interest 
lor  them.  For  the  hired  lahourers  who  have  only 
theii'  strong  arms  te  count  upon,  it  is  still  more 
iwideiit  that  (jueslioiis  of  collective  [)urchase  oi' 
sale  and  hire  of  agricultural  instruments  have  no 
direct  interest  whatever.  It  must  indeed  appear  to 
I hem  that  they  would  Ite  dupes  if  they  suhscrihed 
to  funds  to  aid  such  operations.  So  that  whilst  in 
theoiw  mixed,  in  practice  the  societies  are  nearly 
always  formed  of  employers,  with  this  distinction, 
how  ever,  that  there  are  in  their  raid<s  a considerable 
numher  of  small  ex])loiters.  r3ut  one  niay  conceive 
of  lealK  mixed  ])rofessional  associations,  in  this 


sense  IhaL  tiiey  \\  ould  be  in  a position  to  attract  the 
employed  side  bv  side  ANitli  the  employers,  'bbis 
can  only  be  possible  liy  having’  recourse  again  lo 
Ibe  method  of  agricultural  societies  wiiicli  we  have 
already  seen  give  such  good  results,  that  is  to  sa} , 
by  making  aneU'ortto  bring  the  individual  labourer 
to  the  association  by  showing  him  that  it  is  entire- 
ly in  his  own  interests  to  become  a member. 
Now,  is  it  very  diflicult  for  the  societies  to  set  forth 
upon  ways  where  they  would  lind  numbers  of  work- 
ers disposed  to  follow?  Not  at  all!  It  would  suf- 
lice  for  the  associated  employers  to  accord  real 
advantages  to  the  employed.  The  first  of  these  ad- 
vantages could  be  to  give  the  preference  to  those 
workei's  belonging  to  the  society  seeking  employ- 
ment. It  is  true  that  our  country-side  is  so  depopu- 
lated that  the  worker  easily  finds  work,  at  least 
during  the  summer  season,  so  that  such  a prefer- 
ence miglit  at  first  sight  appear  not  to  be  of  much 
importance.  This  w ould  certainly  be  the  case  if  the 
worker  bad  only  the  summer  to  think  of  ; but  there 
remain  the  lean,  workless  months  of  winter,  which, 
although  grow  ing  less,  are  one  of  the  crosses  our 
agricultural  labourers  have  to  bear.  They  would 
therefore  normally  be  tempted  to  enter  societies 
where  tlie  cultivators  would  reserve  to  them,  in 
their  (juality  of  mendiers,  w ork  to  do  during  the  bad 
season,  or  would  even  make  an  effort  to  multiply 
opportunities  for  w ork  in  order  lo  diminish  the  ills 
of  forced  idleness. 


Ijp  lo  ihe  prest'iil,  socielics  wliicli  ai'e  realiv 
mixed  are  few  in  numl)er.  Hardly  any  attempt  has 
been  made  to  create  them  in  rt'gions  \\  here  agri- 
cultural strikes  have  taken  place,  because  in  them 
was  seen  a means  of  preventing  these  strikes.  But 
the  leaders  of  our  society  movement  understand 
lietter  and  better  everyday  that  lliere  is  more  to  he 
done  and  more  to  create,  and  that  it  is  had  to  have 
to  cure  an  ill  l)ecause  no  one  knew  how  to  prevent 
it.  Where  there  are  alreadv  elements  of  misunder- 
standing and  disagreement  between  the  cultivator 
and  his  employees  tlie  foianation  of  a mixed  society 
presents  much  greater  difficulty.  It  requires  that 
all  difticLilties  \^  hicli  are  too  great  to  get  over  other- 
wise  should  he  forgotten.  Then  again,  labourers 
already  enrolled  in  some  Socialist  Societv  do  not 
ilare,  or  do  not  ^\  ish,  to  leave  it,  through  fear  of 
I'eprisals  from  their  comrades  or  as  a point  of 
liomjr.  h’urther,  we  must  he  careful  to  he  quite 
clear  as  lo  the  extent  oftheaction  ofmixed  societies. 
In  order  to  make  a success  of  them  excesses  of 
l egulatioiis  oj’  authority  must  he  guarded  against. 
Ill  many  districts,  for  example  in  our  wine-produ- 
eiiig  districts  of  the  South,  there  have  been  some 
lailures  in  the  last  few  years  because  promoters 
tried  to  go  loo  ([uicklv  and  too  far.  Was  this  not 
Ihe  case  \\  hen  it  seemed  that  it  was  desired  to  make 
ot  these  mixed  societies  veritable  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion, with  powers  to  settle  differences  in  the  agricul- 
tural labour  w orld  and  even  to  fix  scales  of  wages  ? 


As  if  for  the  fi’ee  debate  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee for  fixino’  tbe  price  of  work,  as  tbe  price  of 
other  tbinps  is  (ixed,  one  could  evei‘ substilute  such 
arbiti'arv  decisions  from  wliercver  Ihev  mieiil 
come.  h(>  il  Iron)  the  Stale  oi'  tVorii  an  inslitution  ! 


THE  POLITICAL  PART 

We  liave  learned  that  professional  politics  is 
also  on  tbe  programme  of  the  agricultural  societies. 
In  what  measure  have  they  so  far  realized  this  ? 

In  order  to  reply  it  must  be  remarked  that  we 
have  no  agricultural  party  comparable  to  that  of 
other  countries,  notably  of  Germany.  In  our  poli- 
tical life,  questions  of  an  economic  order,  perhaps 
owing  to  our  Latin  idealism,  remain  the  more 
often  in  the  background.  In  our  midst  men  could 
not  be  found  capable  of  lorgetting  their  other  differ- 
ences of  opinion  to  remember  only  that  they  are 
agriculturists  and  that  in  this  capacity  they  have 
common  interests  to  defend.  But  if  it  is  true  that 
we  have  no  agricultural  party,  there  are  none  the 
less  considerable  agricultural  forces  in  our  land 
The  statistics  of  tbe  distribution  ol  our  race  show 
that  in  spite  of  rural  depopulation  almost  half  the 
inhabitants  still  live  on  t'ne  land.  Again,  the  elec- 
toral geograpliy  of  France  comprises  elemeiits  of 
inequality.  In  our  system  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation tbe  dwellers  on  the  land  are  I'elatiAcI v 
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lavoined.  ()ur  (*oui)lrv  coiisl iltionrios  ai'o  murli 
less  densely  peopbnl  llian  those  of  the  towns,  and 
it  lollo\\  s that,  pof)ulation  ior  popnilation,  the  vil- 
lages and  smaller  country  towns  and  districts  have 
a larger  nuinher  ot  re])resentatives  in  parliament 
than  the  great  cdies.  Hence  the  majority  in  our 
political  assemhiies  belongs  to  men  who  have  a 
g)-eat  nnmltei-of  agriculturists  among  their  electoi's. 
Now,  in  the  absence  ot  anv  organized  agricultural 
pai'ty,  these  agriculturists  are  grouped  together 
only  in  I lie  societies,  (donsequentlv  it  belongs  to 
these  societies  to  he  the  listened-to  interpreters  be- 
tween the  country  electors  and  those  mem  hers  of  par- 
liament  elected  by  tlieir  choice  in  all  ([uestions  of 
a prolessional  order.  T lius  it  is  not  surprising  to 
see  that  the  role  of  our  professional  agricultural 
gi‘OU[ishas  quickly  become  considerable  in  the  pre- 
pai-ation  of  laws  interesting  agriculture.  This  could 
lie  illustrated  by  a multitude  of  examples.  We  will 
only  draw  attention  to  two  points,  ft  is  know  n how 
up  till  18S(»  w'e  remained  faithful  to  the  policy  of 
Free  Trade,  hich  had  been  that  of  our  Second 
Em[)ire.  Since  then  w e have  become  energetic  Pro- 
tectionists. Why  ? It  is  for  reasons  profoundly  dif- 
lerent  from  those  which  have  ruled  the  policy  of 
international  commerce  in  the  United  States.  These 
reasons  are  especially  of  an  agricultural  order.  We 
wished  to  defend  our  markets  against  competition 
w hich  seemed  to  threaten  to  become  disastrous  to 
our  country  producers.  When  oui' economic  policv 


\^■as  thus  transfornuul  it  was  in  llic  face  of  a doctrine 
almost  unchallenged  in  our  country  and  against 
Free  Trade  forces  which  had  remained  very  consid- 
erable. The  success  of  Protection  was  possihle 
thanks  onl\  to  the  weight  of  the  opinion  of  our 
agricultural  masses.  Put  they  lacked  interpreters. 
'I'o  (ill  this  role  they  found  powerful  societies  like 
that  of  the  Societe  des  Agriculteurs  de  France,  and 
hehind  and  with  them  the  already  innumerahle 
cohorts  oi'  our  societies.  And  today  do  not  these 
societies  watch  over  our  regime  of  agricultural 
Protection  \\  ith  a jealous  care? 

Nevertheless,  in  these  (juestion  of  Taidlfs  our 
agricultural  professional  associations  for  the  most 
part  are  not  ofticiallv  consulted.  It  has  not  been  the 
same  in  other  cases.  Notaldv  at  the  lime  when  a 
law  concerning  old  age  jiensions  for  workers  in 
lowm  and  country  was  in  preparation,  when  the 
Chamhers  twice  suspended  their  deliherations  to 
hold  enquiries  among  professional  groups  of  socie- 
ties. The  history  of  our  legislation  in  regaitl  to 
these  old  age  pensions  does  not  show"  proof  of  a 
very  decisive  intluence  on  the  part  of  the  societies. 
The  agricultural  societies  had  pronounced  almost 
unanimously  against  the  [)rinciple  of  compulsion 
in  the  payment  of  contrihulions  to  the  pensions. 
This  principle  was  nevertheless  consecrated  hy  act 
of  parliament.  Pul,  taking  all  in  all,  the  autority 
of  the  societies  came  through  the  whole  ordeal  siu- 
gularlv  enhanced.  .Vs  a matter  of  fact,  all  the\ 


toresaw  has  la'en  conliiTiied  by  experience  ; when 
in  spile  ol  theii'  objections  tlie  old  age  pensions  law 
had  lieen  volt'd,  t,lu“  French  peasanti'y  gave  it  a 
\ erv  had  r('ceptlon. Nunil»ers ol  lheni.  nol  witlistand- 
iiig  iiiiparal  ive  regulal ions,  refused  lo  pay  lludr 
conlrihul ions.  I'he  leaders  of  oui’  societies  liuMi 
look  up  an  allitude  wliudi  did  them  the  greatest 
lionour  ; lar  trom  taking  a head-strong,  unjiroduc- 
liye  sulking  stand,  tliey  did  their  best  lo  reconcile 
the  T'ural  world  to  a legislation  >vhose  faults  they 
had  previously  denounced  hut  of  which  they  inten- 
ded to  make  the  best  possible.  If  today  the  law  con- 
cerning old  age  pensions  is  less  unpopular  among 
the  couiiti'y  po])nlalion  in  France  it  is  in  great 
measure  tlianks  to  the  societies.  They  would  have 
w ished  to  do  still  more  and  themselves  lake  charge 
ot  ihe  organization  of  the  pensions  by  creating  and 
mulliplying  already  existing  autonomous  funds. 

I’he  role  ot  the  professionnal  agricultural  socie- 
lies  is  equally  considerable  in  the  struggle  against 
Iraud.  It  is  well  known  how  our  agriculturists  have 
Ibis  struggle  at  heaid.  and  particularly  our  wine- 
producers,  anxious  not  to  see  the  markets  for  their 
goods  spoiled  by  the  sale  of  adulterated  produce. 
-Now.  the  societies  have  not  oidy  been  active  agents 
in  the  propaganda  againstfraud,  incessantly  demand- 
ing energetic  preventive  legislation,  thus  prepar- 
ing public  opinion  in  favor  of  our  law  of  191)5 — , 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  most  sevei'e 
ever  voted  against  perpeti'ators  of  fraud  — hut  they 
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have  fueHier  succeeded  in  hecoiuing  tlie  perinaneiiL 
auxiliary  forces  of  Hie  judicial  autliorities  in  the 
execution  ot  this  ia\\ . Although  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  our  eoininon  law,  which  does  not  admit  of 
such  auxiliary  rejiresentatives , ihe  agricultural 
societies  are  lienceforth  permitted  to  invoke  the 
interests  of  their  memhei'S  in  order  to  ho  allowed  to 
take  direct  action  againsl  perpetrators  of  fraud. 
Wlien  the  difhculties  hesettiru;'  an  asriculturist 
who  washes  to  take  dii-ect  action  against  even  the 
most  palpably  guilty  parties  are  taken  into  consi- 
deration, w hen  it  is  rememhered  how  often  is  the 
attitude  of  the  courts  indilferent  to  ([ueslions  of 
adulteration  of  produce,  it  hrings  out  the  fact  that 
such  a rule  gives  to  the  society  a mission  of  the 
highest  importance.  After  such  examples  it  is  not 
sur[)rising  to  see  our  professional  societies  obtain- 
ing more  and  more  authoritv  when  called  upon 
to  act  as  counsellors  to  the  legislature  in  matters 
agricultural.  In  their  annual  congresses  all  jirohlems 
touching  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  sale  of 
its  produce  are  successively  examined.  One  year, 
the  (juestion  of  accidents  is  discussed,  another, 
that  of  credit,  a third,  that  of  insurance  and  reinsu- 
rance, and  the  solutions  arrived  at  are  dominated 
by  the  same  spirit.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  of 
the  interests  of  the  rural  democracy  comldned  with 
the  sincerest  respect  for  the  forces  of  free  initiative, 
and  with  the  greatest  distrust  of  anything  resemb- 
ling attempts  at  State  intervention.  No  doubt  our 
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societies  ai'e  ])ei'lia[)s  still  I'ar  Iroiii  being'  the  organ- 
izing, build ing-ii])  cells  of  th(‘  agriculture  struc- 
ture, or  from  tbat  professional  representation  ol 
w bicb  we  bave  sjtoken  above.  Hut  is  it  exaggera- 
tion if  we  Ibink  we  see  tbein  on  tbe  road  wbicb 
leads  to  sucb  a goal? 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES 

W e now  know  w bat  tbe  agricultural  societies  in 
France  are.  We  know  tbeir  ambitions.  We  bave 
essaved  to  detine  in  wbat  measure  they  have 
alreadv  realized  tbem.  It  remains  to  ask  w bat  is 
tbeir  future.  It  is  always  bold  to  prophesy.  And  this 
boldness  w ould  lie  particularly  great  in  our  country 
at  tbe  present  hour,  \vben  so  many  institutions  and 
so  manv  doctrines  are  about  to  be  submitted  to 
I'cvision  in  the  grand  renovation  necessarily  con- 
secutive to  tbe  war  of  IDli.  But  it  is  not  excessive 
to  believe  tbat  from  this  upheaval  in  France  will 
aris('  a gri'at  gain  of  success  for  those  forms  w bicb 
are  in  our  countiw  tbe  most  national.  Agricultural 
societii's  are  particularlv  our  ow  n,  and  it  is  not 
merelv  because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  similar  types 
ai'e  found  now  here  else,  but  because  these  societies, 
w itb  tbeir  determined  will  at  the  same  time  of  idea- 
lism and  realism,  corres[)ond  exactly  to  tbe  genius 
of  our  race. 


APPENDIX 


STATUTES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  SOCIETE 
DES  AGRICULTEURS  DE  FRANCE 


I 

Constitution  of  the  Society. 

Art.  1.  — A Society  has  been  fonned  between  the 
undersigned  and  those  adhering  to  the  present  statutes 
which  shall  be  governed  hythe  law  of  March  1st,  1884. 
and  by  the  dispositions  herinafter  set  forth. 

Art.  :2.  — The  Association  takes  as  title  : Syndicat 
Agricole  of  the  County  of  (district  of  ). 

Its  headquarters  are  established  at  . Its  dura- 
tion will  be  (or  will  be  unlimited). 

It  will  commence  from  the  date  that  its  statutes  are 
legally  filed. 


II 

Composition  of  the  Society. 

Art.  3.  — Can  form  part  of  the  Society  : 

(1)  Those  persons  domiciled  - or  having  the  quality 

1.  The  Societies  may  recruit  their  members  in  all  parts  of 
France,  without  stipulation  of  domicile.  (Ministerial  circular  of 
August  I’.'jth  1SS4). 


of  proprietors  within  the  county  of  (district  of 

land  carrying  on  themselves  or  by  their  ser- 
vants, « metayers  farmers,  arural  enterprise  situated 
within  the  same  hounds  ; 

(-)  The  farmers,  metayers,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
exploitation  of  these  same  rural  enterprises; 

(dj  The  servants  and  workmen  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion in  these  same  enterprises  ; 

(4)  And  generally  those  persons  domiciled  within 
the  bounds  of  the  county  of  (district  of  ) 

exercising  a profession  connected  with  that  of  agricul- 
turist or  rural  proprietor,  and  contributing  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  same  products. 

.\uT.  4.  — To  he  admitted  to  membership  of  the 
Society,  candidates  should  be  introduced  by  two  of  its 
members  ; their  reciuest  for  admission  will  he  submitted 
to  the  Society  Council  which  will  decide  upon  their 
admission  by  majority  (simple  majority,  two  thirds  or 
three  quarters)  of  the  members  present. 

.\.irr.  5.  — • Any  member  may  withdraw  from  the 
Society  at  any  time. 

'J'o  do  so,  he  will  send  in  his  resignation,  by  registe- 
red letter  adressed  to  the  Pi'esident,  who  acknowledges 
receipt  of  same  purely  and  simply. 

Every  resigning  member  owes  the  full  amount  of 
his  subscription  for  the  current  year ; he  loses  all  his 
patrimonial  rights  in  the  Society  and  only  keeps  his 
rights  to  the  benefits  set  forth  in  paragraph  two  of 
Article  7 of  the  law  of  March  :21st,  1884. 

.\rt.  H.  — Bankruptcy,  notorious  insolvability,  a con- 
demnation of  a dishonorable  nature,  failure  to  pay 
subscriptions  due  to  the  Society  after  three  letters  of 
request  so  to  do,  are  motives  for  exclusion,  which 
exclusion  is  announced  by  the  Chamber  of  the  So- 
ciety. 


Ill 

Objects  of  the  Society. 

Art.  7.  — The  Society  has  for  general  object  llie  study 
and  defence  of  economic  and  agricultural  interests. 

Art.  8.  — Its  special  task  is  : 

(1)  To  examine  all  economic  measnresand  legislative 
reforms  interesting  agriculture,  to  claim  their  realiza- 
tion of  the  authorities  and  public  powers  that  be  and 
notably  to  agitate  for  the  lightening  of  all  charges  hear- 
ing on  rural  property  : 

(:2)  To  propagate  agricultural  instruction  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge  as  much  by  courses,  lectures,  dis- 
tributions of  pamphlets,  and  founding  of  libraries,  as 
by  other  means. 

(3)  To  provoke  and  favor  experiments  in  cultiva- 
tion, fertilizers,  machinery  and  perfected  instruments 
and  in  all  ways  of  facilitating  labour,  reducing  cost 
prices  and  increasing  production; 

(4)  To  prepare,  encourage,  and  support  the  creation 
of  economic  institutions,  such  as  societies  of  agricul- 
tural credit,  societies  of  production,  funds  for  mutual 
assistance  against  sickness,  mortality  of  cattle,  hail, 
old  age  pension  funds,  insurance  against  accident ; 

(o)  To  accord  aid,  as  their  resources  will  permit,  to 
those  of  their  members  who  might  suffer  loss  in  their 
agricultural  interests  or  serious  accidents. 

iG)  To  create  information  oflices  and  intermediary 
offices  for  the  sale  of  their  produce  and  surveillance  of 
deliveries,  for  the  acquisition  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  ma- 
chinery, cattle,  and  all  things  useful  to  agriculture,  in 
such  ways  as  to  cause  members  of  the  Society  to  profit  by 
discounts  obtainecy'rom  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

( 7)  To  keep  record  of  usages  and  customs  of  localities 


and  to  su|)ply  arhitrators  and  experts  for  the  solution 
of  litigous  rural  questions. 


I \' 

Administration  of  the  Society. 

Aut.  tt.  — Tlie  Society  is  administered  and  directed 
by  a Board,  which  is  assisted,  under  a purely  consulta- 
tive liead,  hy  a Council  known  as  the  Society  Council  ‘. 

I’ar.  I.  — Bo.\iiD 

10  — I heBoard  is  composed  of  seven  members, 

viz  : 

A President  ; 

Two  Vice-I*residents  ; 

-V  General  Secretai'y: 

Two  Secretaries  ; 

Treasui’er. 

They  are  nominated  hy  the  Society  Council  and  are 
taken  from  among  its  own  members  for  a period  of 
three  years.  They  may  he  re-elected. 

None  can  become  a member  of  the  Board  if  he  is  not 
French  and  possessing  full  civil  rights. 

.\iiT.  Ft.  — The  Board  meets  by  convocation  of  the 
President  or  of  the  member  replacing  him  ; all  mem- 
bers being  convoked,  its  deliberations  are  valid  if  four 
be  present. 

Ai!t.  Id.  — The  Board  takes  all  decisions  and  insti- 

1.  IJic  Siiciety  Council  can  assist  tlie  lioard  not  only  in  a con- 
sultative capacity,  but  participate  in  the  administration  and 
direction.  In  this  case  it  is  nocessai'y,  in  order  to  conform  to 
Alt.  4.  ol  the  law  of  March  21st,  I88i.  tliat  tlie  names  of  all 
members  ottlie  Society  Council  be  tiled,  and  that  this  operation 
be  renewed  at  every  cliunge  made. 
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lutes  measures  on  all  mailers  connecled  with  the  objects 
of  the  Association  and  its  general  and  particular  inter- 
ests. It  prepares  the  work,  proposals  and  orders  of  the 
day  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  and  to 
the  General  Meetings.  Each  year  it  presents  to  the  Ge- 
neral Meeting  a report  on  the  operations  of  the  Society 
as  a whole  and  on  the  financial  position  of  its  funds. 

.\UT.  13.  — The  President  directs  the  work  of  the 
Association,  convokes  meetings  and  presides  over  them, 
and  has  a casting  vole  in  the  case  of  a tie.  He  signs, 
conjointly  with  the  Secretary,  the  minutes  ol  the  meet- 
ings and  the  letters  of  admission. 

lie  conciliates,  if  that  can  be  done,  members  of  the 
Society  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which  they  may  submit 
to  him,  or  sends  them  before  the  Council  ofthe  Society 
to  this  end.  Incase  of  absence,  he  is  replaced  by  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents. 

Aut.  14.  — The.  General  Secretary  takes  charge  of  the 
correspondence  and  can  sign  Iiy  procuration  for  the 
President;  he  draws  up  the  reports  of  the  meetings. 
If  needs  he,  he  can  be  replaced  by  one  of  the  ordinary 
secretaries.  Otlice  expenses  may  be  allowed  him. 

Anr.  15.  — The  Treasurer  holds  the  funds  of  the 
Society.  He  collects  the  subscriptions  and  all  sums  due 
to  or  acquired  by  the  Society;  he  pays  the  expenses, 
on  the  visa  of  the  President;  he  submits  these  accounts 
to  the  Board  for  verification;  at  the  end  of  each  year 
he  prepares  a balance  sheet  for  the  financial  year  and 
exposes  the  financial  situation  to  date. 

Par.  i.  — The  Society  Council 
Art.  It).  — The  Council  of  the  Society  is  composed  '■ 

i.  II  i.s  lirre  ([Ui'stioii  ot  a Society  of  a county  dh  isioii  of 
twelve  or  lilti'Cii  iin'inbci'.'  chosen  as  I'ai’  as  iiossible  in  eaclL  can- 
tonal division. 
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of  eighteen  meuibers  chosen  as  far  as  possible  in  each 
district.  They  are  nominated  at  the  General  Meeting, 
by  a majority  of  votes,  for  nine  years;  they  are  replac- 
ed by  thirds  and  are  always  re-eligible. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  meets,  convened  by  the 
President,  at  least  once  every  three  months,  and  its 
resohitions  are  valiil  irrespective  of  the  numbers  pres- 
ent at  such  meetings. 

.ViiT.  17.  — It  is  divided  into  three  sections  of  six 
members  each,  between  whom  are  divided,  for  their 
study  and  examination,  the  different  questions  with 
which  the  Society  occupies  itself. 

.\rt.  is.  — It  gives  its  opinions  on  all  matters  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  tlie  Itoard  and  concerned  with  the  aims 
of  tlie  Society,  and  suppties  the  information  or  docu- 
ments which  may  throw  light  on  its  deliberations.  It 
gives  to  the  Jtoard  the  instructions  and  advice  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  .\rt.  i-t '. 

It  examines  matters  of  a legal  nature  submitted  to  it 
by  the  President  or  which  are  submitted  directly  to  it 
by  the  members  of  tlie  Society  ; it  conciliates  them,  if 
that  be  possible,  or  gives  its  judgment  on  whatever 
concerns  Ihem.  This  judgment  is  without  appeal  and  is 
not  submitted  to  the  exequatur  of  tlie  courts  ; in  the 
case  of  one  party  refusing  to  abide  by  the  judgment 
he  shall  he  excluded  from  the  Society. 

It  examines  the  questions  which  are  submitted  for 
Its  appreciation  by  the  courts  and  draws  up  its  report 
on  them. 

This  report  is  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  parties, 
who  may  see  same  or  take  copies  of  it.  It  designates 
tliose  of  its  members  who  may  be  presented  as  experts 
lo  the  courts. 

1.  ir  the  Society  Council  talies  part  in  the  administration,  it 
uives.  not  instructions,  hut  authorizations. 


Par.  3.  — General  ^[elting 

Art.  19.  — The  General  fleeting,  composed  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  takes  place 
at  least  once  a year,  at  the  times  it  shall  have  lixed  ; 
it  may,  further,  be  convened  as  an  Extraordinary 
General  Meeting  every  time  that  the  Board  may  deem 
necessary  It  is  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the 
Board. 

its  decisions  are  arrived  at  by  majority,  whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  members  present.  On  a third 
vote  being  taken,  the  relative  majority  suffices. 

Are  admitted  to  vote  only  those  members  who  have 
paid  their  subscriptions. 

It  hears  the  report  of  the  Board  and  that  of  the 
Treasurer  ; it  proceeds,  when  necessary,  to  elections 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Society  Council. 

Art.  ::10.  — The  General  Meeting  deliberates  on  all 
propositions  submitted  to  it ; however,  propositions 
emanating  from  individual  initiative  should  be  pre- 
viously submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  Avhich 
will,  ifitbenecessarvso  to  do,  submit  themtotheGeneral 
Meeting. 

Art.  :2l.  — All  discussions,  political,  religious  or 
foreign  to  the  aims  of  the  Society  are  strictly  forbidden. 


\ 

Patrimony  and  Personality  of  the  Society. 

.Vrt.  2d.  — The  patrimony  of  the  Society  is  formed  ; 
of  regular  subscriptions  of  its  members  ; of  gifts  or 
acts  of  generosity  made  to  it  ; of  subventions  which 
may  be  accorded  to  it. 
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It  is  iidniinistered  l»y  the  Board,  who  may  chose  a 
salai'ied  accountant  agent. 

Art.  23.  — • Each  member)  several  sorts  of  members 
may  he  distinguished i is  called  upon  to  pay  an  annual 
subscription  fixed  at. 

Art.  24.  — The  President  of  the  Board  acts  in  the 
name  of  the  Society  and  represents  il  in  all  acts  of  its 
civil  life. 

lie  undertakes  all  judiciary  actions,  as  plaintif  or 
as  defendent,  and  exercises  all  rights  over  its  property, 
actively  as  well  as  passively,  by  virtue  of  a decision  of 
the  Board  and  after  consultative  advice  from  the  Council 
of  the  Society.  In  case  of  urgency,  the  authority  of  the 
Board  is  suflicient,  quit  for  the  President  to  make  a 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society, 
lie  regulates  freely  all  current  expenses. 


VI 

Dissolution  of  the  Society. 

Art.  25.  — In  the  event  of  dissolution  for  whatsoever 
cause  it  may  he,  it  is  expressly  understood  that  the 
funds  of  the  Society  shall  be  liquidated  and  shared 
among  the  members  of  the  Society,  unless  the  General 
Meeting  decides  that  the  amount. of  the  funds  shall  be 
handed  over  to  one  or  several  agricultui'al  institutions 
that  it  shall  designate. 


1.  t’ljuiidaliuii  iiietulier.^  subscriliin';  a sum  ol'  in  onu 

pay  merit. 

2.  Jtonation  membei’S  jiaying  a sub.-icription  of  moi’c 

than  llio  ordinary  .subscription. 

R.  itidinars’  mi-mbers  paving 
ut  . ' 


an  ordinary  subscription 


Vl[ 

General  Dispositions. 

Aut.  2(3.  — The  j)reseni  slalutes  shall  l)e  subject  to 
revisions  and  modifications. 

These  revisions  and  modifications  may  be  made  by 
the  Society  Council  composed  as  stated  in  Art.  113  and 
on  which  all  powers  in  this  respect  are  conferred. 

They  will  he  submitted  to  the  ratification  of  the 
General  Meeting  at  its  next  sitting. 

Aut.  27.  — The  present  statutes  shall  he  printed.  A 
copy  will  he  handed  to  each  member  and  will  bear 
indication  of  his  name  and  date  of  his  admission. 

Aut.  28.  — The  members  of  the  hoard  are  charged 
with  the  filing  of  the  statutes  and  of  the  names  of 
members  of  said  Board,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
March  21st,  1883.  Tliis  filing  shall  he  renewed  at  every 
change  in  the  administration  or  in  the  statutes. 


STATUTES  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  UNION 
DU  SUD-EST  * 


1 

Constitution  of  the  Society. 

Au'i'.  I . — Between  the  undersigned  and  those  adher- 
ing to  the  present  statutes  has  been  formed  a Society 

1.  Tlie  Uniuii  du  Siid-Est  supplies  these  statutes  bound  in 
Yiaper  covers,  with  the  headings  (eori’ections  liave  to  he  paid  I'oi' 
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or  professional  Association  which  shall  he  governed 
by  the  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  March  :21st.  1884. 

Art.  2.  — The  Association  takes  the  name  of 
Its  headquarters  are  situated  at  . These  head- 

quarters may  he  transferred  elsewhere  by  simple  decis- 
ion of  the  Society  Council. 

Its  duration  is  unlimited  as  is  the  number  of  its 
memljers.  It  will  commence  to  exist  from  the  day  the 
statutes  are  legally  tiled. 


Composition  of  the  Society. 

Art.  o.  — May  become  memhei’s  of  the  Society  ; (1  i 
Landlords,  tenants,  occupiers  of  land  or  those  living 
l)y  rural  enterprises  exploiting  same  themselves  or 
through  others;  t-j  Managers,  farmers,  metayers,  vine- 
owners,  market  gardeners  nursery-men,  horticulturists, 
agricultural  labourers,  makers  and  sellers  of  agricul- 
liiral  machinery,  fertilizers,  or  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts; (3)  and  in  general  all  persons  exercising  a profes- 
sion appertaining  to  agriculture,  in  conformity  with 
Ihe  law  of  1884.  Women  having  legal  power  to  under- 
take business  transactions  and  fullilling  any  of  the 
professional  conditions  indicated  above  may  become 
members  of  the  Society  and  enjoy  its  advantages. 

Art.  4.  — To  become  members  of  the  Society  candi- 
dates must  be  introduced  by  two  members  and  admit- 
ted by  the  Council  of  the  Society  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  present. 


extra)  at  I lie  rate  of  lour  Irancs  per  hundred  copies,  plus  postage 
(liO  cciitiiiies  par  packet  ot  three  kilos  hy  parcel  iiost).  The  price 
tor  Societies  not  in  the  same  district  is  five  francs. 
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The  Society  Council,  if  it  so  decides,  can  also  enroll 
honorary  members. 

Art.  5.  — Everyone  taking  part  remains  a member 
of  the  Society  so  long  as  he  shall  not  have  sent  in  his 
resignation,  by  registered  post,  to  the  President,  or 
signed  the  special  register  kept  at  headquarters. 

The  exclusion  of  a member  may  be  decided  upon  by 
the  Society  Council  without  its  being  called  upon  to 
make  known  the  motives  for  so  doing. 

Bankruptcy,  notorious  insolvability,  a condemna- 
tion of  a dishonorable  character,  the  refusal  to  pay  his 
subscription  after  a letter  calling  upon  the  member  so 
to  do,  necessarily  entail  exclusion. 

Exclusion  may  be  pronounced  against  any  member 
who  may  have  caused  a third  party  not  a member  to 
benefit  by  the  advantages  of  the  Society. 

Every  resigning  or  expelled  member  owes  the 
amount  of  his  subscription  for  the  current  year;  he 
loses  all  patrimonial  rights  in  the  Society. 

Art.  6.  — The  annual  subscription,  payable  to  the 
Treasurer,  is  francs  for  ordinary  members 

and  francs  for  honorary  members,  if  any. 


Ill 

Objects  of  the  Society. 

Art.  7.  — The  Society  has  for  general  object  the 
study  and  defence  of  agricultural  interests. 

And  for  special  object  : 

P To  provoke  and  favor  experiments  in  methods 
of  cultivation,  fertilzers,  seeds,  perfected  instruments 
and  all  other  means  of  facilitating  labour,  increasing- 
production,  diminishing  cost  prices  and  reducing  as 
much  as  possible  cost  of  living  in  the  country. 


To  provoke  agricullural  insLrucLion  and  vulgar- 
ize it  hy  lectures  and  all  other  means  which  shall  be 
recognized  useful  ; 

d"  To  facilitate  tlie  acquisition  of  fertilizers,  instru- 
ments, cattle,  seeds  and  of  all  raw  materials  or  manu- 
factured articles  useful  to  agriculture; 

4“  To  procure  agricultural  machinery  destined  to  he 
loaned  to  its  mcmljers  for  their  exclusive  use  ; 

o“  To  hel[i  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce; 

<>°  To  give  advice  and  consultation  on  all  matters 
concerning  lire  agricultural  profession,  to  find  arbi- 
trators and  experts  for  the  solution  of  questions  of  liti- 
gation. 

7°  do  constitute  among  its  members,  in  conformity 
with  the  law  and  with  a view  to  affording  assistance, 
special  funds  for  mutual  aid  or  pensions  ; 

8“  At  the  proper  moment  to  encourage  agricultural 
works  by  the  organization  of  competitions,  creation  of 
informalion  offices  for  offers  and  requests  for  employ- 
ment, and  generally  to  occupy  itself  with  all  that  can 
he  useful  to  agricultural  interest,  notably  by  encourag- 
ing the  creation,  beside  the  society,  of  distinct  socie- 
ties of  credit,  co-operation,  insurance,  etc. 


IV 

Administration. 

/Vir.  1.  — The  Boaru. 

-Vht.  8.  — The  Society  is  administered  hy  a society 
Council  whose  services  are  free. 

This  Council  consists  of; 

I A Board  composed  of  a President,  two  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, a Secretary,  a Treasurer; 


a Three  to  nine  members. 

The  members  of  the  Society  Council  are  elected  by 
term  of  three  years  at  the  General  Meeting  by  an  abso- 
lute majority  of  votes  recorded.  .Vlt  are  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

Art.  9.  — The  President  presides  over  its  meetings, 
directs  the  debates  and  the  work  of  the  Society,  repre- 
senting it  before  the  law  and  in  all  acts  of  civil  life, 
and  controls  the  expenses.  He  has  the  casting  vote  in 
cases  of  equal  division. 

The  Vice-Presidents  replace  the  President  when  he 
is  prevented  from  being  present. 

The  Secretary  draws  up  the  reports,  takes  charge  of 
the  correspondence  and  prepares  the  convocations  by 
order  of  the  President. 

The  Treasurer  receives  the  subscriptions  and  sums 
due  to  the  Society  under  whatever  heading,  pays  the 
expense  accounts  on  the  visa  of  the  President,  and  each 
year  exposes  the  financial  situation. 

.Vrt.  10.  — In  case  of  resignation  or  decease  of  a 
member  of  the  Society  Council,  the  Council  will  under- 
take his  temporary  replacement  until  the  next  General 
Meeting,  which  will  definitely  nominate  an  active 
member  for  the  vacant  place,  as  set  out  above. 

.Vrt.  11.  — The  Society  Council  can  nominate  mem- 
bers to  represent  it  in  each  « commune  » or  hamlet ; 
it  can  authorise  the  constitution  of  sections. 

.ViiT.  1:2.  — ■ The  Society  Council  meets  every  time 
that  the  President  deems  itnecessarv. 

The  Society  gives  to  its  Council  the  fullest  powers  for 
carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

The  members  of  the  Society  contract,  on  account  of 
thus  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  no  personal 
or  collective  obligations  relative  to  the  engagements 
and  operations  of  the  Society  ; they  have  onh"  to  answer 
for  their  mandate. 
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Par.  "1.  — General  Meeting 

Art.  13.  — The  Society  will  hold  at  least  one  General 
.Meeting'  a year.  Tlie  active  members  only  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  honorary  members,  if  any  exist,  have  the 
right  to  take  ]tart. 

It  is  at  the  Meeting  that  the  linancial  accounts  will 
hi!  approved,  the  budget  voted  and  elections  carried 
out  ; the  approval  of  accounts  serves  as  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  correctiness  to  the  Treasurer. 

.V  General  Meeting  can  be  convened  extraordinarily 
every  time  that  the  Society  Gouncil  judges  it  necessary. 

For  all  General  Meetings  the  convocations  should 
indicate  the  questions  to  he  submitted.  Every  question 
put  must  he  formulated  in  writing  and  handed  to  the 
I’resident.  The  President  can  refuse  to  put  down  for 
deliberation  any  (juestion  which  is  not  down  already  on 
the  programme  for  discussion. 


V 

Patrimony  of  the  Society. 

Aui.  14.  — The  Patrimony  of  the  Society  is  for- 
med ; 

I I)  of  the  subscriptions  of  its  members  ; 

(2)  of  the  possible  surplus  of  sums  destined  to  cover 
the  general  expenses. 

(3)  of  gifts  and  legacies  which  maybe  made  to  it. 
However,  the  Society  can  not  acquire,  by  purchase  or 
gi'atuitously,  other  property  than  premises  necessary 
for  its  meetings,  its  libraries  and  its  courses  of  profes- 
sional instruction. 
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VI 

Modifications  in  the  statutes.  Adhesions.  Dissolution. 

Art.  lo.  — The  present  statutes  may  be  revised, 
modified  or  completed  by  the  General  Meeting. 

To  be  valid,  every  modification  must  be  approved  by 
two  thirds  of  the  members  present  and  can  not  be 
brought  forward  for  discussion  at  the  General  Meeting 
until  after  discussion  and  examination  by  the  Society 
Council. 

Art.  16.  • — The  Society  may  be  united,  by  simple 
decision  of  the  Society  Council,  to  one  or  several  Socie- 
ties to  form  a union,  as  well  as  to  one  or  several  unions 
of  societies.  It  accords,  by  the  present  statutes,  full 
power  to  its  Council  to  carry  out  all  necessary  negotia- 
tions to  this  end. 

Art.  17.  — In  case  of  dissolution  of  the  Association 
asked  for  or  caused  by  the  Board,  the  General  Meeting, 
united  for  this  question,  will  decide  by  a majority  of 
two  thirds  of  members  present  bow  the  funds  remaining 
shall  be  utilized  in  favor  of  a charity  or  institution 
of  agricultural  interest  without  it  ever  being  possible 
to  distribute  the  funds  among  the  members. 

-Vrt.  18.  — The  present  statutes  will  be  printed  ; one 
copy  will  be  deposited  at  the  Town  Hall  of  the  locality 
in  which  the  bead-quarters  are  situated,  and  a copy 
\\  ill  be  handed  to  each  member  with  the  indication  of 
his  name,  his  entrance  niimher,  the  date  of  his  admis- 
sion, and  will  hear  the  signature  of  the  President, 
which,  on  all  necessary  occasions,  will  serve  the  hol- 
der as  a means  of  establishing  his  identity  as  a member 
of  the  Society. 


n. 


Al‘  PEND  IX 


SOCIETY  FOR  MUTUAL  AID  INSURANCE 
AGAINST  CATTLE  MORTALITY 


STATUTES 

I 

Formation  and  Object  of  the  Society. 

Aut.  I.  — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Agriculliiral 
Society  of  and  conformably  with  the  law  of 

.Inly  4th,  litOO,  lias  been  formed  among  the  agricultu- 
rists of  the  commune  of  county  of  who 

adhere  to  the  present  statutes,  a society  of  mutual  aid 
insurance  under  the  title,  Fund  for  Mutual  Aid  Insu- 
rance against  Cattle  Mortality  of 

Its  headquarters  are  situated  at 

It  duration  is  unlimited. 

Art.  i.  — The  Society  has  for  object  to  procure  an 
indemnity  for  its  members  in  case  of  loss  of  cattle  of  the 
bovine  and  equine  species,  asses  and  mules  * exclusively 
employed  for  purposes  of  agriculture  or  breeding,  when 
such  losses  shall  result  from  illness,  accident  or  com- 
pulsory slaughter,  that  is  to  say,  ordered  by  theauthor- 


1 . TIiL'se  two  lasL  terms  may  be  deleted  if  tbe  Society  does 
not  insure  asses  and  mules. 


ities  or  undertaken  on  the  advice  of  a veterinary  sur- 
geon. 

The  guarantee  of  the  Fund  extends  equally  to  cases 
of  the  seizure  of  an  animal  at  the  slaughter  house 
because  of  tuberculosis,  even  without  previous  declar- 
ation, but  under  the  condition  that  all  the  formalities 
shall  have  been  carried  out  to  obtain  indemnity  from 
the  State. 

Art.  3.  — 1.  Losses  resulting  from  the  following- 
causes:  war,  riot,  fire,  lightning  striking  the  stables, 
flood,  collapse  of  buildings,  theft,  transport  by  I’ailway, 
accidents  caused  by  responsible  third  parties,  or  arising 
from  bad  treatment  or  lack  of  care  ; 

2.  Fatalities  happening  to  animals  acknowledged  ill 
at  the  moment  of  their  inscription  ; 

3.  Losses  arising  from  one  of  the  contagious  diseases 
specified  by  the  law  of  July  26th,  1881,  if  the  owner 
affected  has  not  taken  the  precautions  prescribed  by 
the  sanitary  policy  regulations,  and  if  he  has  not  noti- 
fied the  Board  of  the  Society  immediately  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease. 

Art.  4.  — Are  excluded  from  insurance  : 

1.  All  animals  less  than  six  months  old  and  those  of 
more  than  12  years  old  among  oxen  and  20  years  old 
among  horses. 

Nevertheless  ^ the  Fund  can  insure,  by  special  decis- 
ion of  the  General  Meeting,  calves  from  three  months  ; 
it  can  even  insure  them  before  this  age,  and  from  the 
day  of  their  birth,  if  they  are  born  at  term  and  likely 
to  live,  for  a fixed  price  of  "it)  francs  and  by  means 
of  payment  of  a premium  of  oi)  centimes  (\.^  cents). 

2.  Animals  belonging  to  cattle  merchants  or  to 


1.  This  paragrapli  may  be  deleted  by  Funds  which  should  not 
wish  to  undertake  insurani;  of  young  calves,  which  are  in  no 
case  accepted  for  reinsurance,  by  the  Central  Fund. 


ciillivalors  who  should  to  the  knowledge  of  all  make 
cattle  dealing  a constant  object  of  their  business,  or 
those  utilized,  even  temporarily,  for  industrial  or  com- 
mercial enterprises. 

Aar.  5.  — 'I’he  Fund  will  always  be  able,  by  a simple 
decision  of  the  Board,  to  I'einsure  a part  of  its  risks, 
either  with  a reinsurance  fund  of  the  district,  or  with 
the  Caisse  Centrale  (Central  Fund)  d’Assurances  Mu- 
tuelles  Agricoles,  Bisque  Mortaiite-Betail,  of  3,  rue 
d'Atliencs,  I’aris. 


I I 

Admission.  Exclusion. 

.Var.  ().  — The  Society  is  composed  of  active  members 
and  lionorary  members  : the  latter  pay  a minimum 
suhsci‘i|)tion  ul  francs  per  annum,  and  can  juake 

one  lump  suhscri])tion  for  life  of  francs. 

To  he  admilled  as  an  active  member  every  candidate 
should  he  presented  by  two  members  of  the  Society 
also  belonging  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 

IMemher.ship  is  constituted  by  signing  the  register  of 
I he  Society.  If  the  candidate  does  not  know  how  to  or 
cannot  sign  his  name,  mention  of  this  fact  shall  he 
made  to  two  witnesses  who  will  sign  for  liim. 

Admission  as  member  is  announced  by  the  Board, 
hui  should  be  ratified  by  the  next  General  Meeting. 

Every  memhei'  shall  i-eceive  a book  of  the  stalutes  on 
payment  of  50  centimes  (10  cents). 

Ai!t.  7.  — Membership  is  for  at  least  one  year.  Those 
who  shall  have  received  an  indemnity  will  become 
members  for  three  years,  except  in  case  of  leaving  the 
commune,  cessation  of  cultivation  or  decease. 

The  undertaking  entered  into  continues  of  itself  so 
lon^'  as  there  lias  not  been  resular  resignation. 


Art.  8.  — Resignation  is  notified  by  registeed  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  at  least  a month  before  the 
end  of  the  time  stipulated  for  insurance. 

The  Board  may  pronounce  the  exclusion  of  a memher 
owing  to  any  grave  fault,  and  notably  owing  to  bad 
treatment,  fraud,  dissimulation,  violation  of  the  sta- 
tutes, refusal  to  carry  out  measures  of  hygiene  pres- 
cribed by  the  Boai’d  etc.  The  Board  is  not  obliged  to  give 
a motive  for  the  refusal  of  admission  of  a candidate  or 
the  exclusion  of  a memher. 

In  case  of  resignation  or  exclusion  the  member  loses 
all  his  rights  in  the  Society,  but  is  held  liable  for  engage- 
ments contracted  with  it. 


Ill 

Working  of  the  Fund.  Commissions  of  Experts. 

Art.  9.  — Every  member  is  obliged  to  declare  all 
animals  of  the  bovine  and  equine  species,  as  well  as 
asses  and  mules  ^ belonging  to  him.  giving  their  des- 
cription (as  far  as  possiblei.  their  age  and  their  value. 
These  declarations  are  entered  in  a special  register. 

.\ny  dissimulation  causes  the  insured  to  lose  all  rights 
to  indemnity,  without  prejudice  for  the  sanction  stipu- 
lated in  .\rt.  8. 

Art.  10.  — .-V  Commission  of  at  least  three  experts, 
chosen  by  the  General  .Meeting  among  the  members  of 
the  Society,  proceeds  to  a revision  of  the  declarations 
supplied  by  the  insured  and  definitely  fixes  the  value 
of  the  animals  declared. 

The  commission  of  experts  can  refuse  animals  which 
it  considers  in  bad  condition. 

1.  These  two  term?  slioulrl  be  deleted  if  thr  Soeiety  doe?  not 
insure  asses  and  mules. 
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Art.  i 1.  — Animals  newly  bought  should  he  declared 
within  a delay  of  a fortnight ; they  do  not  benefit  by  the 
guarantee  of  the  Fund  until  fifteen  days  after  this  decla- 
ration. except  in  case  of  accident  (fracture)  when  they 
lienefit  from  the  day  of  their  declaration.  They  should 
in  all  cases  he  visited  by  the  Commission  of  experts. 

Animals  bought  to  replace  animals  sold  can  take  the 
place  of  the  latter  from  the  point  of  view  of  insurance 
if  their  value  is  ahoul  the  same. 

In  case  of  sale,  a subscription  paid  can  never  be 
refunded. 

Art.  1:2.  — As  soon  as  an  animal  is  ill  the  insured 
memher  is  obliged  to  advise  the  Board  and  the  Com- 
mission of  experts  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  take, 
with  Ibis  Commission,  all  necessary  precautions  to 
avoid  a fatality. 

An  animal  wliose  illness  has  been  acknowledged 
incurable  by  the  Commission  can  be  sold  by  the  mem- 
her : the  Commission  can  demand  that  this  shall  be  done. 

In  tins  case  the  indemnity  will  he  the  same  as  in  case 
of  death,  after  deduction  of  the  sale  price  obtained. 

Members  of  the  Commission  on  whose  premises  a 
fatality  should  occur  or  who  are  near  relations  of  a 
member  claiming  indemnity  shall  be  replaced  momen- 
tarily by  another  memher  of  the  Society  designated  by 
the  Board. 


IV 

Financial  Organization.  Subscriptions. 
Reserve  Fund. 

Art.  13.  — Each  year  every  member  will  have  to  pay, 
in  advance,  a subscription  equal  to  ‘ 7o  of  the 


i.  The  rate  shuulil  never  he  interior  to  1 “/o  for  oxen  and  i »/o 
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value  of  each  animal  insured  of  the  ox  species,  and 
7o  of  that  of  each  animal  insured  of  the  horse, 
ass  or  mule  kind 

The  subscription  shall  be  payable  in  two  parts,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  half  year  at  the  moment  of  revi- 
sion of  the  declarations. 

The  payment  of  the  subscription  is  acknowledged  by 
a receipt  torn  from  a hook  of  receipts. 

In  case  of  non-payment,  the  member  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  not  insured,  without  prejudice  to  the  action 
the  Society  may  take  against  him,  conformably  with 
Arts.  7 and  8. 

The  General  Meeting  provided  for  by  Art.  :25  can 
increase  the  amount  of  the  subscription  if  it  is  found 
insufficient. 

The  General  Meeting  will  have  the  power,  from  the 
second  year  of  working,  to  fix  an  entranee  fee  for  new 
members. 

.\rt.  13  a.  — With  horses,  the  insured  value  of  what- 
ever animal  it  may  be  can  never  exceed  I 500  francs 
(300  dollars). 

The  risks  resulting  from  castration,  provided  that  it 
be  neither  monorchide  nor  cryptorchide,  are  only 
insured  on  payment  of  a supplementary  premium  of 
l.riO  7o-  These  risks  should  form  part  of  a special 
declaration  to  he  made  previous  to  the  operation  ; they 
may  be  refused  by  the  Board  if  the  animal  to  be  oper- 
ated on  is  not  in  a desirable  condition  for  the  success 
of  the  operation. 


I'or  liui'ses,  asses  or  mules.  In  cases  of  metayage  (farming  on 
halves)  the  landlord  and  the  metayer  tenant  can  insure  their 
separate  share  in  the  value  of  the  animal  : tlnyv  receive  in  case  of 
fatality  a share  of  the  indemnity  allocated  ijroportionately  to 
their  contributive  share. 

1.  Delete  this  part  of  the  sentence  if  the  Society  do^.'S  not 
insure  asses  and  mules. 


The  castration  of  horses  already  imperfectly  operated 
on  will  not  he  insured  hy  the  Society. 

A\'ill  he  considered  as  having  died  from  the  effects  of 
castration  those  horses  which  shall  die  within  twenty 
days  after  the  operation.  The  member  suffering  loss 
will  lose  all  right  to  indemnity  if  no  anti-tetanic  injec- 
tion before  the  operation,  as  well  as  during  the  first 
ten  days  following  it,  shall  have  liecn  made. 

Aut.  14.  — Subscriptions  paid  for  animals  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  are  put  down  to  separate  accounts. 

The  same  would  apply,  in  case  of  reinsurance,  to 
categories  tliat  the  reinsurance  society  would  not 
accept. 

Tlie  Society’s  financial  year  begins  and  ends  '. 

Aut.  15.  — As  a provision  against  years  of  calamity, 
a reserve  fund  shall  be  created  alimented  by  ; 

I . The  subscriptions  of  lionorary  members  ; 

-2.  'I'he  entrance  fees  ; 

3.  (lifts  and  legacies  which  the  society  is  authorized 
to  receive,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  the  do- 
nors ; 

4.  The  subventions  of  the  State,  of  the  county,  of  the 
commune  and  of  agricultural  societies  ; 

5.  Any  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  of 
subscriptions  of  active  members  over  the  expenses; 

().  Interest  arising  from  funds  from  all  these  sources. 

Aut.  I(i.  — The  reserve  fund,  as  well  as  the  funds 
from  subsciiptions  of  active  members  (except  those 
necessary  foi'  running  expenses)  are  lodged  with  the 
Mutual  .Agricultural  Credit  Fund  of  or  with  the 

savings  bank  of 

The  Treasurer  can  witndraw  all  or[)artof  these  funds 

1.  The  rustoiiis  1)1'  the  distrirl  sliauhl  be  lollowed.  In  default, 
of  delinite  (•iis;tonis,  the  linuneiul  year  stiould  start  from 
January  I si. 
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according  lo  the  needs  of  the  Societ}^,  on  the  signature 
of  the  President. 

Art.  17.  — When  the  reserve  fund  shall  have  reached 
5 7o  of  the  insured  capital,  the  General  Meeting  may 
decide  that,  on  the  surplus  of  the  subscriptions  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  rebates  shall  be  made  to  members  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  paid  by 
them. 


V 

Settlement  of  Claims.  Payment  of  Indemnity 

Art.  18.  — If  a lo  ss  of  cattle  should  happen,  the 
insured  member  will  have  such  loss  attested  within 
twenty-four  hours  by  a commisoner-expert,  or,  failing- 
such  person,  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  who  will 
advise  the  expert  Commission. 

This  Commission  makes  a report  to  the  Hoard  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  loss,  and  fixes  with  it  the  amount 
of  the  loss  suffered,  after  having  advised  as  lo  the  best 
to  be  done  with  the  animal  s remains. 

In  case  of  loss  imputable  to  a third  party,  the  member 
is  obliged  to  exercise  his  legal  rights  of  recovery  before 
receiving  indemnity. 

Art.  lb.  — In  order  to  make  it  to  tbe  interest  of 
members  of  the  insurance  society  to  give  all  necessary 
care  lo  theii-  cattle,  the  Fund  only  pays  to  the  insured 
' o/°  of  the  loss  suffered,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
value  of  the  animal  lost,  after  deduction  of  the  price  of 
the  meat  or  of  the  carcass  and  outside  help  or  other 
indemnities  that  the  owner  may  have  received. 

For  loss  caused  by  diseases  which  give  rise  to  indem- 


1.  7.'. 
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nity  from  the  State  h the  Fund  only  proceeds  to  the 
settlement  of  the  claim  after  payment  of  such  indemnity 
and  on  production  of  documentary  proof. 

The  indemnity  for  cows  or  mares  in  cases  whei’e 
death  is  caused  through  delivery  troubles  shall  be  paid 
after  deduction  of  the  value  of  the  calf  or  colt  sur- 
viving. 

Akt.  i20.  — The  payment  of  indemnities  takes  place  at 
the  Cteneral  Meeting  field  every  six  months,  as  set  forth 
below.  Nevertheless,  the  hoard  may  decide,  if  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  permit,  that  a payment  on 
account  shall  he  made  to  the  insured  owner.  If  there  is 
reinsurance,  the  share  contributed  by  the  reinsurance 
fund  shall  he  paid  to  him  immediately. 

If  the  resources  from  subscriptions  are  insufficient 
to  pay  all  indemnities,  the  reserve  fund  shall  be  resort- 
ed to,  without  this  latter  being  diminished  by  more 
than  half. 

If  in  spite  of  this  resort  to  the  reserve  fund  the 
means  of  the  Society  are  still  insufficient,  the  indemni- 
ties shall  be  reduced  proportionately  among  those 
entitled  to  them. 

Art.  21 . — In  case  of  epizootica  or  contagious  disease 
notified  by  the  authorities,  the  Board  can  suspend  all 
payment  of  indemnity,  under  reserve  of  the  decision  of 
the  General  Meeting. 

xVrt.  22.  — In  cases  wliere  the  intervention  of  a vete- 
rinary surgeon  shall  be  judged  necessary  by  the  expert 
Commission  or  the  Board,  the  expenses  relating  thereto 
shall  be  shared  between  the  Fund  and  the  insured,  if 
the  means  of  the  Fund  permit. 


d . I’esI,  conlaRious  jieripricunionia,  tultcrculosi.'i,  etc. 
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VI 

Administration.  General  Meeting. 

Art.  :23.  — The  Fund  is  administered  by  a Board  ol' 
5 to  9 members  nominated  for  six  years,  renewable  by 
thirds  every  two  years  and  always  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion. The  first  two  series  to  leave  are  chosen  by  lot. 
During  the  first  five  years  members  of  the  Board 
leaving  are  chosen  by  lot;  they  are  always  eligible  for 
re-election. 

The  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
is  by  right  member  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  nominates  among  its  members  a President, 
a Vice-President,  a Secretary  and  a Treasurer. 

All  services  are  gratuitous.  The  members  of  the 
Board  are  responsible  only  for  the  execution  of  their 
mandate. 

The  Board  has  the  widest  powers  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Society  ; it  judges  alone  and  by  the  absolute 
majority  of  its  members,  the  President  having  the  cast- 
ing vote  in  case  of  a tie,  in  all  cases  foreseen  by  the 
present  statutes. 

The  Board  watches  over  the  work  of  the  expert 
Commissions  and  assists  them  in  their  task  ; it  controls 
the  state  of  health  of  the  animals  insured  ; it  can  decide 
as  to  the  hygienic  measures  to  be  observed  by  all  mem- 
bers, under  pain  of  the  sanctions  set  forth  in  Art.  8. 

Art.  24.  — At  the  beginning  of  each  half  year,  on 
the  convocation  of  the  I'resident,  a General  Meeting 
shall  be  held  at  which  the  declarations  shall  be  revised, 
subscriptions  paid,  indemnities  settled,  and  questions 
interestins;  the  Societv  discussed. 

Presence  at  these  Meetings  is  obligatory  for  all 


active  members,  except  in  case  of  unavoidable  absence 
when  excuses  have  been  approved  by  tlie  Hoard,  under 
pain  of  a fine  of 

Every  member  has  the  right  to  one  vote  only  and 
can  not  be  represented  by  any  other  person. 

All  political  or  religious  discussion  is  forbidden. 

.Vrt.  rlo.  — Every  year  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
first  half  year,  the  Hoard  presents  its  accounts,  and  the 
siluation  of  the  Eund  during  the  previous  year  is  the 
subject  of  a report  wbicb  is  attached  to  the  official  report 
of  the  i^leeting.  This  Meeting  can,  on  the  proposal  of 
the  Hoard,  raise  the  rate  of  subscriptions  and  establish 
an  enti'ance  fee.  in  accordance  witli  the  prescriptions 
of  Art.  13. 

'the  elect  ions  for  the  renewal  of  the  Hoard  take  place 
at  tlie  General  Meeting. 

Decisions  are  taken  by  majority  of  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers present  whatever  may  he  their  number. 

.Art.  2t).  — Any  difference  between  the  Society  and 
a meml)er  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Each  party 
shall  nominate  an  arbitrator  expert;  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement these  shall  nominate  a third  expert  who  will 
decide  as  a last  resort.  The  experts  will  be  chosen 
among  the  members  of  the  Fund. 


VII 

Modifications  to  the  statutes.  Dissolution. 

.Art.  27.  — The  present  statutes  can  only  he  modified 
on  the  proposal  of  the  Board  or  of  half  the  members 
and  handed  to  the  Board  at  least  a fortnight  before  the 
General  Meeting. 

Vo  modification  will  he  admitted  if  it  does  not  meet 


with  the  approval  of  two  thirds  of  the  inembers  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  28.  — In  case  of  dissolution,  the  funds  in  hand 
shall  be  handed  over  by  the  General  Meeting  to  a work 
of  agricultural  social  interest. 


APPENDIX 


STATUTES  OF  A LOCAL  FUND  FOR 
INSURANCE  AGAINST  FIRE  ‘ 


I 

Denomination,  Headquarters,  Circumscription 
Duration,  Nature  and  Object  of  the  Fund. 

Akt.  I . — J5y  virtue  of  tlie  law  of  July  4th,  1900, 
and  of  Art.  4 of  the  law  of  March  i21st,  1884,  there  has 
been  formed  among  all  those  persons  adhering,  or  who 
shall  in  the  future  adhere,  to  the  present  statutes,  a 
Fund  for  Mutual  Agricultural  Insurance  against  Fire, 
under  the  denomination  of  : Fund  for  Mutual  Agricul- 
tural Insurance  against  Fire  of 

Art.  :2.  — Its  headquarters  are  established  at 
Canton  of  District  of  in  the  County  of. 


-Vrt.  3.  — Us  duration  is  fixed  for  99  years. 

Art.  4.  • — The  circumscription  of  the  Fund  com- 
prises the  territory  of  the  commune  of  but  the 

Committee  can  extend  this  to  the  villages  or  communes 
adjoining. 

.\rt.  5.  — The  Fund  has  for  object  the  insurance  of 

1.  Statutes  in  use  in  llie  cii'cumsci'iption  of  the  District  Fund 
of  the  South-East  Caisse  R^gionale  du  Sud-Est). 
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real  and  personal  property,  of  damage  caused  to  a 
landlord's  property  through  fire  on  a tenant’s  premises, 
claims  of  neighbours  sulfering  loss,  claims  of  tenants 
against  landlords,  or  landlords  against  tenants,  result- 
ing from  fire, 

The  Fund  is  only  responsible  for  material  damage, 
and  does  not  insure  against  the  indirect  consequences 
office,  such  as  failure  to  let  or  occupy  premises,  can- 
cellation of  lease,  suspension  of  woi  k,  etc. 

Art.  6.  — The  Fund  insures  only  agricultural  risks. 

Art.  7.  — The  Fund  does  not  insure  gold  and  silver 
in  the  form  of  money  or  in  lingots,  notes  and  bonds  of 
any  description.  It  insures  watches,  jewellry,  silver 
and  objects  of  value  only  if  specially  stipulated  in  the 
policy. 

Art.  8.  — No  indemnity  is  to  he  paid  for  any  lire 
caused  by  riot,  invasion  or  armed  force  in  war  time, 
no  more  than  by  waterspout,  hurricane,  or  meterologic 
elfect  other  than  Ihe  fall  of  a thunderbolt:  for  small 
outbreaks  which  do  not  constitute  a conllagration,  nor 
for  damage  caused  to  any  apparatus  through  overheat- 
ing, by  direct  action  of  flames,  by  discharge  of  a fire- 
arm, and  lastly  for  any  object  stolen  during  or  after  a 
lire. 

Art.  9.  — The  following  are  not  considered  as  fires 
and  give  rise  to  no  payment  of  indemnity  : the  total  or 
partial  destruction  of  objects  which  may  fall  into,  or  be 
thrown  into,  the  grate,  even  by  accident;  damage  to 
furniture  or  similar  objects  taken  separately,  although 
resulting  from  heat  or  fire  which  does  not  cause  a 
general  conflagration.  However,  objects  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  which  may,  during  salvage,  or  to  com- 
bat the  lire,  be  damaged  or  destroyed  are  covered  by 
the  insurance. 

Art.  10.  — The  Fund  renounces  any  right  of  action 
against  farmers,  metayers,  wine-growers,  users  of  the 
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premises  insured,  domestic  or  member  of  the  family 
of  the  person  insured,  except  in  case  they  should  be 
insured  with  another  Company,  or  should  have  wilfully 
set  fire  to  the  premises. 


If 

Composition  and  Foundation  of  the  Fund. 

Art.  II.  — The  bund  may  be  constituted  as  soon 
as  there  shall  be  seven  members,  insured  or  not. 

.Vrt.  lii.  — The  Fund  may  include,  under  the  name 
of  prospective  members,  members  of  the  Fund  who 
are  still  bound  to  other  companies  or  societies  for  insur- 
ance. Their  adhesion  to  the  Fund  is  irrevocable,  but 
will  have  no  elfect  until  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
Iheir  old  contracts  and  signature  of  the  new  policy. 
'I'liose  who  shall  have  taken  part  in  the  foundation  of 
I he  Fund  will  have  the  right  to  vote  and  may  be  chosen 
as  administrators.  Those  who  Join  after  the  foundation 
will  only  have  right  to  a consultative  voice  in  the  con- 
cern. 

Art.  IM.  — A co[»y  of  the  statutes  shall  he  handed  to 
each  member,  and  adhesions  will  be  received  on  a copy 
of  tbe  statutes,  or  on  a leaf  at  the  end. 

Art.  14.  — The  Meeting;  called  to  found  the  Fund 
must  unite  al  least  a half  of  the  members  adhering, 
failing  which  a new  Meeting  will  be  convened,  and  its 
lieliberations  shall  be  valid  if  it  unites  at  least  a fifth  of 
the  members  adhering. 

.Vrt.  15.  — The  Meeting  called  to  found  the  Fund 
nominates  the  directors  chosen  among  the  members 
and  a Commission  of  control  and  surveillance  which 
may  be  recruited  from  outside. 

Tbe  minutesof  the  foundation  Meeting  will  expressly 
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mention  the  acceptance  of  Directors  and  Commissio- 
ners. 

Art.  16.  — - Acts  relating  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Fund  shall  be  signed  by  the  Board,  which  files  at  the 
local  town  hall  a copy  of  the  statutes  with  a list  of  the 
names  of  the  Directors. 


Ill 

Tariffs.  Reinsurance,  Working. 

Art.  17.  — The  tarifis  applied  are  the  ofticial  tariffs 
of  the  Syndicate  of  the  Companies  reduced  by  20  7o- 

Modifications  in  the  tariffs  will  be  applicable  only  to 
new  contracts,  or  to  renewed  contracts,  but  without 
prejudice  to  existing  contracts. 

The  Committee  remains  judge,  in  accord  with  the 
District  Fund,  of  the  application  of  the  classification 
to  all  risks  proposed  for  insurance,  due  note  taken  of 
the  nature  of  such  l isks,  their  contiguous  surroundings 
and  situation. 

Art.  18.  — The  Fund  will  always  bear  a part  of  the 
risks  insured,  either  a number  of  tenths  of  all  the  risks 
without  choice  or  exception,  or  a maximum  always 
reduced  to  tenths  in  order  to  facilitate  calculation. 

The  minimum  shall  be  a tenth,  on  condition  that  the 
sum  shall  not  exceed  3.000  francs  per  risk  alone  or 
shared.  In  case  the  total  should  exceed  3.000  francs, 
the  calculation  shall  be  by  fractions  of  tenths. 

Art.  19.  — The  maximum  figure  of  3.000  francs  may 
be  increased  in  the  proportion  of  1.000  francs  per  risk 
per  thousand  francs  extra  carried  to  the  reserve  fund, 
or  to  a complementary  sinking  fund  allowed  for  by 
Art.  48. 

.Vrt.  20.  — The  Fund  must  always  reinsure  the  sur- 


IV. 


6 


plus  with  the  District  Fund  of  according  to  the 

indications  supplied  tiy  the  Union  Centrale  of  Agricul- 
tural Mutual  Aid  Societies  (8,  rue  d'Athenes,  Paris)  to 
which  it  will  ask  to  he  affiliated. 


IV 

Nature  and  Duration  of  Contracts. 

Drawing  up  of  Policies.  Recovery  of  Premiums. 

Settlement  of  Claims. 

.\uT.  21.  — I’olicies  are  drawn  up  for  the  duration 
of  the  Fund,  with  faculty  to  cancel  same  every  five 
years  by  revoking  the  contract  six  months  in  advance 
hy  registered  letter  addressed  to  the  President. 

The  quinquennial  period  shall  be  increased  by  the 
months  to  run  until  the  first  of  January  following,  and 
the  first  subscription  shall  be  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  days  to  run  until  the  same  date. 

Art.  22.  — Policies  are  established  according  to  the 
declarations  of  the  member,  which  are  submitted  to 
the  person  empowered  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Administration.  The  policies  are  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice-President.  Failing  them,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Treasurer  sign  conjointly. 

Art.  23.  — If  the  member  is  not  the  owner  of  the 
objects  insured,  he  must  declare  in  what  quality  he 
acts. 

Art.  24.  — If  flic  member  is  not  the  owner  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  building  which  he  insures  stands, 
he  must  make  a declaration  to  this  effect  under  pain  of 
exclusion. 

Art.  2o.  — The  insurance  will  have  effect  from  the 
hour  of  midday  of  the  date  of  the  policy. 

Art.  26.  — In  case  of  decease  of  the  member,  the 
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insurance  continues  in  effect  with  full  rights  to  the 
profit  of  his  heirs  if  the  things  insured  remain  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  his  heirs  are  held  liable  toge- 
ther for  the  payment  of  the  dues  of  the  society. 

Art.  :27.  — In  case  of  sale,  exchange  or  gift  of  the 
objects  insured,  the  insured  member,  seller  or  giver 
undertakes  to  compel  the  new  owner  to  continue  the 
insurance,  or,  if  not.  to  pay  to  the  Fund,  besides  the 
insurance  premiums  owed,  an  indemnity  equal  to  a 
year’s  subscriptions. 

Art.  — In  cases  of  the  sale  of  moveable  objects, 
sharing  of  such  after  decease  and  consequent  dispersal, 
the  insurance  is  cancelled  by  the  declaration  of  the 
seller  or  donor  or  of  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  member, 
and  the  latter  are  not  liable  to  any  other  payment  than 
the  subscription  for  the  current  year  at  the  moment  of 
declaration. 

Art.  29.  — Any  circumstance  whatever,  either  on 
the  premises  insured  or  on  adjoining  property,  which 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  insurance  is  of  a 
nature  to  modify,  aggravate  or  multiply  the  risks 
insured,  must  be  notified  to  the  Fund.  The  Fund  will, 
if  it  deems  necessary,  proceed  to  verification,  and  has 
the  right  either  to  modify  the  insurance  or  cancel 
same. 

In  case  of  fire  before  this  declaration,  unless  the 
member  shall  prove  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  modi- 
fications or  aggravations  arising  during  the  course  of 
the  time  covered  by  the  insurance,  the  indemnity  to 
which  he  should  be  entitled  is  reduced  by  one  fifth  if 
the  delay  in  declaration  does  not  exceed  one  month  ; 
it  is  reduced  by  half  if  the  delay  exceeds  one  month, 
without  prejudice  to  the  stipulation  in  Art.  -i2. 

If  the  changes  constitute  a non-agricultural  risk,  the 
insured,  from  the  moment  they  have  taken  place,  has 
no  further  right  to  any  indemnity,  and  the  insurance 


is  immediately  cancelled,  but  all  contributions  paid  up 
to  the  day  of  cancellation  remain  the  property  of  the 
Society. 

.\rt.  30.  — • before  transferring  the  objects  insured 
on  a farm,  or  in  buildings  other  than  those  designated 
in  the  policy,  as  also  before  transferring  from  one 
place  to  anotber  the  effect  of  the  insurance  regarding 
letting  risks,  neighours’  risks,  the  member  must  make 
a declaration  of  his  intention.  In  fault  of  such  declara- 
tion, received  and  agreed  by  the  Society  before  the  fire, 
the  member  loses  all  rights  to  indemnity. 

Art.  31 . — If  the  member,  before  or  after  the  signa- 
ture of  the  policy,  shall  have  covered  part  or  all  of  the 
objects  insured  by  insurance  with  other  insurers,  for 
whatever  cause  and  whatever  sums  it  may  be,  he  is 
obliged  to  make  the  declaration  immediately,  by  means 
of  a declaration  of  additional  policy,  under  pain  of 
exclusion. 

.Vrt.  3:2.  — If  the  member  does  not  pay  his  subscrip- 
tion entirely  within  a delay  of  a fortnight  after  a regis- 
tered letter  calling  upon  him  so  to  do,  the  insurance 
is  thereby  suspended,  and  in  case  of  fire  no  indemnity 
is  due,  even  though  payments  on  account  should  have 
been  made.  The  insurance  does  not  again  come  into 
effect  until  the  morrow  of  the  day  of  the  entire  pay- 
ment of  subscriptions  in  arrears  and  the  costs  relating 
thereto. 

Art.  33.  — Failing  payment  within  the  delay  men- 
tioned above,  tbe  Board  may,  if  it  deems  fit,  cancel  the 
insurance  or  maintain  it  and  take  any  legal  action  to 
enforce  it. 

If,  the  cancellation  having  been  declared,  the  Fund 
consents  to  continue  the  insurance  after  the  payment 
of  the  arrears  and  costs,  the  member  must  be  advised 
of  this  decision  by  registered  letter. 

Art.  34.  — In  case  of  non-payment  of  subscriptions, 


insurance  with  another  company,  change  in  the  pro- 
perty or  the  gravity  of  the  risks  insured,  as  well  as 
after  a fire,  the  Board  has  the  right  to  cancel  the  insur- 
ance in  whole  or  in  part,  by  notification  by  registered 
letter. 

Art.  3o.  — In  this  case  the  subscription  for  the  year, 
paid  or  due,  remains  the  property  of  the  Society.  The 
same  applies  for  members  whose  insurance  may  be 
cancelled  following  expropriation,  suppression  or  mo- 
dification of  risk  before  the  term  fixed  by  the  sta- 
tutes. 

Art.  36.  — It  is  the  duty  and  in  the  interest  of  every 
member  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  causes  of  fire, 
notably  by  the  annual  cleaning  and  sweeping  of  all 
chimneys. 

The  member  who  should  not  observe  this  prescrip- 
tion would  be  responsible  for  all  damage  resulling 
from  his  negligence. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  fire  notification 
must  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  Fund,  care  being 
taken  to  indicate  the  precise  moment  of  the  fire,  its 
causes,  known  or  presumed,  the  circumstances  accom- 
panying it,  as  well  as  the  apjiroximate  value  and 
nature  of  the  damage  done.  The  President  will  imme- 
diately notify  the  District  Fund. 

.Vrt.  38.  — The  declarations  of  the  member  suffering 
loss  through  fire  will  be  inscribed  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  register  of  reports,  and  a written  statement  that 
this  has  been  done  will  be  handed  to  the  member.  The 
member  will  then  supply,  within  a week,  a statement, 
certified  bona  fide  by  him,  of  the  objects  burned, 
damaged  or  saved,  failing  which,  after  this  delay,  he 
will  have  no  right  to  indemnity.  He  must  by  all  means 
in  his  power  prove  the  value  and  existence  of  the 
objects  burned. 

For  property  consisting  of  furniture,  fodder,  crops. 
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etc.  a slatemenl  shall  be  drawn  up  to  establish  their 
existence  at  the  moment  of  the  fire. 

Aki'.  311.  — Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the 
fire,  the  Fund  causes  an  estimate  lo  he  made  of  the 
damage  caused  hy  Ihe  lire  to  the  objects  insured.  The 
owner  may  provide,  at  his  own  expense,  an  expert  to 
work  with  the  expert  or  expei'ts  of  the  Fund.  In  case  of 
dilference,  a third  expert  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
parlies  at  their  joint  cost.  The  reinsurers  can  be  repre- 
sented at  the  examination.  Every  cause  for  litigation, 
before  being  submitted  to  a Court,  shall  be  submitted 
to  arbitrators. 

.VuT.  40.  — If  at  the  time  of  the  fire  the  quantity  or 
the  value  of  the  objects  insured  exceeds  the  amount  of 
Ihe  insurance  the  proportional  rule  is  applied,  and  the 
insured  bears  his  part  of  tlie  loss  at  the  rate  of  one 
centime  per  franc. 

-VuT.  41.  — 'the  insurance  can  never  be  a source  of 
profit  to  the  insured  ; it  only  guarantees  him  the 
indemnity  of  real  losses  sulfered,  that  is  to  say,  their 
value  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

.VuT.  4:^.  — .Any  reticence,  any  false  declaration, 
which  should  have  had  for  result  to  diminish  the  opin- 
ion of  the  risk,  or  to  change  its  subject,  cancels  the 
insurance,  even  tliough  the  reticence  or  false  declara- 
tion might  have  had  no  inlluence  on  the  estimation  of 
damage  or  loss  of  the  object  insured.  Subscriptions 
due  or  paid  remain  the  property  of  the  Society. 

Akt.  43.  — One  month  at  most  after  the  definite 
drawing  up  of  the  experts’,  report,  the  sum  at  which 
the  indemnity  has  been  fixed  shall  be  paid  to  the  right- 
ful person. 

.VitT.  44.  — Every  payment  is  made  subject  to  the 
replacing  of  the  Fund  by  the  insured  in  due  propor- 
tion to  his  rights  in  actions  arising  from  the  fire 
against  persons  through  whose  fault  the  fire  should 


have  occurred,  or  against  those  persons  responsible 
for  it. 


V 

Funds  of  the  Society.  Sinking  Fund.  Supplementary 

Sinking  Fund.  Guarantee  Funds  Reserve  Funds. 

-Vrt.  -io.  — The  receipts  of  the  Society  consist  in  ; 
entrance  fees  of  prospective  members,  entrance  fees  of 
members  who  join  late,  subscriptions  of  members, 
gifts,  legacies,  subventions  of  private  persons,  of  the 
commune,  of  the  county  or  of  the  State,  the  interest  on 
money  invested  and  the  rebates  of  the  District  Fund. 

These  sums  are  employed  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  administration,  for  reinsurances,  for  indem- 
nities to  members  and  other  expenses. 

-Vrt.  46.  - — In  order  to  constitute  a fund  against  the 
eventuality  of  delay  in  the  payment  of  indemnities 
and  other  expenses  of  the  society,  subscriptions  shall 
be  payable  in  advance  on  January  1st;  prospective 
members  will  be  obliged  to  pay,  as  entrance  fee,  a 
subscription  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  premiums  they 
pay  to  their  insurance  companies,  and  this  sum  will 
be  reimbursed  to  them  at  the  moment  of  paying  their 
first  premium  to  the  society. 

-Vrt.  47.  — Further,  atthe  end  of  each  tinancial  year, 
the  General  Meeting  can  fix  an  entrance  fee  non-reim- 
bursable,  which  can  be  raised  proportionately  to  the 
reserve  funds. 

Art.  48.  — .\rrangements  of  variable  importance 
may  be  entered  into  by  members  or  private  persons, 
with  promise  to  make  advances  without  interest  of 
sums  of  which  the  Fund  might  be  in  need  in  case  of 
insufficient  available  cash. 
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Art.  49.  — To  provide  agaiosl  possible  insufficiency 
of  sinking  fund  and  reserve  fund  for  payment  of  indem- 
nities, a guarantee  account  is  provided  for  as  from 
now  umler  the  following  conditions  : 

The  hoard  is  autliorized  in  case  of  need  to  procure 
the  necessary  resources  either  hy  calling  for  a double 
or  tri[)le  premium,  or  by  raising  a loan,  for  which  the 
memhers  of  the  mutual  aid  society  insured  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  raised  are  alone  responsible. 

Art.  50.  — This  loan  will  be  repaid  either  out  of  the 
surplus  of  the  annual  subscriptions  allowed  for,  or  by 
appeals  for  this  guarantee  fund  repayment,  governed 
by  the  same  maximum  of  three  premiums  per  annum, 
until  the  debt  is  paid  off,  which  appeal  can  only  be 
made  to  the  members  insured  at  the  moment  the  debt 
was  contracted. 

Art.  51.  — Members  thus  called  upon  for  repayment 
of  the  loan,  and  who  should  wish  to  use  their  right  of 
cancellation,  would  have  to  pay  a part  of  the  deficit 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  their  insured  capital. 
This  share  is  calculated  hy  multiplying  the  deficit  by 
the  amount  of  the  insurance  contracted,  and  dividing 
the  total  thus  obtained  by  the  total  of  the  sums 
insured. 

Art.  5:2.  — • By  means  of  the  sums  which  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  take  from  the  surplus  of  the  funds, 
wdiensuch  surplus  appears  to  exceed  what  is  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  working  of  the  Society,  a reserve  fund 
is  formed  w'ith  an  aim  to  provide  for  eventual  insuffi- 
ciency in  the  annual  contributions  or  any  extraordi- 
nai'y  demand.  The  General  Meeting  fixes,  at  least  every 
five  years,  the  figure  which  this  reserve  fund  shall 
attain. 

In  no  case,  and  under  no  pretext,  can  the  reserve 
fund  be  the  object  of  reclamations  individual  or  collec- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  members. 
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Art.  o3.  — The  sums  taken  from  the  reserve  fund 
can  never  exceed  half  of  this  fund  during  one  financial 
year. 

Art.  54.  — Available  funds  in  hand  shall  be  invested, 
within  the  month  following  their  receipt,  either  in 
government  stock.  Treasury  bonds,  or  other  stocks 
created  or  guaranteed  by  the  State,  shares  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  county  bonds  and  commune  bonds,  the  Cre- 
dit Foncier  de  France  and  the  French  railway  compa- 
nies which  have  a minimum  of  dividend  guaranteed 
by  the  State,  in  lots  of  a Fund  of  .\gricuUural  Credit, 
or  deposits  in  savings  banks,  or  deposits  in  a Fund  of 
.Agricultural  Credit.  The  shares  or  bonds  shall  be  made 
out  in  the  name  of  the  Society.  The  investing,  like  the 
withdrawal,  of  these  funds  shall  be  made  by  the  Treas- 
urer, on  an  order  signed  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary,  indicating  the  sum  to  be  invested  or  with- 
drawn. The  Fund  should  never  keep  more  than 
100  francs  (dO  dollars)  in  cash  in  hand. 

-Art.  55.  — From  the  point  of  wiew  of  finances,  the 
first  working  period  commences  from  the  day  of  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  to  terminate  ontbe  following 
31st  December.  The  other  working  periods  commence 
with  the  civil  year. 

-As  it  is  the  date  of  the  fire,  and  not  the  moment  of 
settlement  of  indemnity,  which  marks  the  year  in 
which  it  must  be  included,  in  case  through  contesta- 
tion, action  between  the  insured  member  and  the  Local 
Fund,  the  settlement  might  not  be  possible  within  the 
usual  delays,  account  shall  be  taken  of  this  fact  for 
the  settlement  of  the  working  period,  taking  as  pro- 
visional basis  the  amount  of  the  claim  opposed  to  the 
Fund. 

-Art.  56.  — On  December  31st  each  year  the  debts  of 
the  Society  shall  be  liquidated.  Stock  will  be  taken, 
and  a detailed  account  prepared  showing  receipts  and 
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expenses  of  the  preceding  year  and  the  amount  of  Ore 
claims  made. 

These  diverse  documents  will  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Commissioners  forty  days  at  the  latest 
before  the  Ceneral  Meeting,  and  the  Commissioners 
shall  have  the  right,  during  the  quarter  preceding  the 
(ieneial  Meeting,  and  every  time  they  shall  deem  it 
advisable  in  the  interest  of  the  Fund,  to  examine  the 
books  and  operations  of  the  Fund.  The  accounts  will 
be  presented  to  the  General  Meeting,  and  will  be  com- 
municated at  every  request  to  anyone  having  the  right 
to  demand  them. 


VI 

Board  of  Directors. 

Control  and  Surveillance  Commissioners. 

.\iiT.  oT.  — The  Fund  is  administered  by  a Committee, 
which  is  nominated  by  the  members  united  at  the 
General  Meeting  at  the  moment  of  the  definite  founda- 
lion  of  the  Society. 

It  is  composed  ofsix  to  nine  members  chosen  among 
the  adherents. 

.ViiT.  bS.  — The  members  of  the  Committee  are 
nominated  for  six  years,  counting  from  January  ist 
which  shall  follow  (he  formation  of  the  Fund  ; they 
will  enter  upon  their  duties  the  same  day  as  this  for- 
mation takes  place. 

The  Committee  shall  be  renewable  by  thirds  every 
two  years.  The  first  and  the  second  series  of  members 
leaving  will  be  chosen  by  lot.  Members  leaving  are 
eligible  for  re-election. 

Anx.  o9.  — The  Committee  nominates  a Board  com- 
posed as  under  : a President,  a Vice-President,  a Treas- 
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urer,  a Secretary  or  a Treasurer-Secretary.  They  shall 
he  elected  by  a majority  of  votes. 

The  members  of  the  Board  are  elected  every  two 
years,  after  the  renewal  of  the  Committee,  They  are 
eligible  for  re-election. 

Art.  60.  — The  President  watches  over  and  ensures 
the  execution  of  the  Statutes  ; each  year  at  the  General 
Meeting  he  presents  a statement  of  the  operations  of 
the  Fund  during  the  preceding  year  ; he  is  charged 
with  regulating  the  procedings  at  the  meetings. 

The  Vice-President  seconds  the  President  and,  if 
needs  be,  represents  him. 

The  Treasurer  is  entrused  with  recovery  of  subscrip- 
tions and  payment  of  the  Society's  expenses,  and  is 
authorized  to  carry  this  out  by  all  legal  means. 

Art.  61.  — All  services  are  gratuitous,  but  the  secre- 
tary may  be  chosen  from  outside  the  mutual  aid  society, 
and  he  may  receive  every  year  an  indemnity  which 
shall  be  proportionate  to  the  importance  and  the  amount 
of  the  work  done  by  him. 

Art.  62.  — The  Directors  are  responsible  onlj'  in  the 
measure  of  their  mandate.  The\'  contract  no  obligation 
personal  or  collective  bvm’eason  of  their  administration 
relative  to  the  operations  of  the  Fund. 

Art.  63.  — The  Committee  has  the  most  extended 
power.  It  can  make  arrangements,  renounce  claims  ; it 
carries  out  all  legal  actions  either  as  plaintiff  or  defen- 
dant, it  administers  the  funds  of  the  Society,  verifies 
the  accounts,  and  orders  the  employment  of  available 
cash,  makes  the  necessary  loans,  in  a word,  regulates 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  delegates  to  the  President,  or  to 
anyone  else,  the  right  to  control  and  accept  the  risks. 

The  Committee  can  accord  allocations  to  local  fire- 
brigades,  either  by  way  of  encouragement  or  for  the 
purchase  of  material,  or  after  a fire  as  rewards. 
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The  Committee  can  propose  at  the  General  Meeting 
the  purchase  of  any  material  to  fight  fire. 

The  preceding  is  an  enunciation  but  not  a limitation 
of  its  powers. 

Art.  6'(-.  — The  Committee  meets  at  the  convocation  of 
the  I'resident  or,  if  anything  prevents  him,  at  that  of 
the  Vice-President,  each  time  that  it  shall  be  necessary. 
Its  deliberations  are  valid  as  soon  as  three  members 
are  present.  The  President  has  the  casting  vote  in  case 
of  a tie.  None  can  vote  by  proxy. 

.Vll  deliberations  will  be  noted  by  minutes  entered 
on  the  special  register.  These  minutes  shall  be  signed 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary.  Copies  or  extracts 
of  deliberations  to  be  produced  in  a court  of  law  or 
elsewliere  will  be  certified  and  signed  by  the  President 
or,  failing  him,  by  whoever  replaces  him. 

Art.  Go.  — If  any  vacancies  occur  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Committee  following  on  resignation  or  decease  of  one 
or  several  members,  they  will  be  replaced  provisionally 
by  act  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  these  nominations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  next  Gener- 
al Meeting. 

The  memlier  thus  nominated  will  fulfil  his  duties 
during  the  remainder  of  the  mandate  of  the  Director 
he  replaces. 

Art.  GG.  — The  Commission  of  Control  and  Surveil- 
lance is  formed  of  at  least  two  members,  nominated  by 
the  foiimlation  Meeting  and  each  year  after  by  the 
General  Meeting.  It  will  he  recruited  outside  the  Board, 
and  its  mission  will  be  to  verify  the  accounts  of  the 
Fund  and  to  make  a report  to  the  General  Meeting  of 
the  following  year  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Fund,  the 
balance  sheet  and  the  accounts  presented  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  It  will  convoke  the  members  to  a General 
Meeting  should  it  find  any  irregularities  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Board. 
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Art.  67.  — The  Commission  of  Control  will  be  called 
upon,  alone  or  conjoint!}'  with  other  members  of  the 
Board,  to  make  visits  of  surveillance,  once  or  several 
times  a year,  to  members  insured.  It  must  see  that  all 
precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  risks  of  lire  ; it  will  take 
special  care  to  note  the  state  of  chimneys,  if  they  have 
been  swept,  etc.  and  will  suggest  to  the  insured  what- 
ever precautions  may  be  dictated  by  prudence. 


Vll 

General  Meetings. 

Art.  68.  — The  Fund  will  unite  in  General  fleeting, 
at  the  convocation  of  the  President,  once  a year.  Absent 
members  may  be  represented  by  proxy  by  another 
member  by  virtue  of  a declaration  in  writing. 

Art.  69.  — A statement  of  attendance  is  drawn  up, 
bearing  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  members  pres- 
ent or  represented.  It  is  certified  by  the  Board  and 
joined  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Art.  to.  — The  General  Meeting  can  only  deliberate 
if  it  brings  together  at  least  a quarter  of  the  members  ; 
if  it  does  not  unite  this  number,  a fresh  meeting  is 
convened  within  a delay  of  a fortnight  maximum,  and 
this  time  it  deliberates  validly  whatever  the  number 
of  members  present. 

Art.  71.  — The  General  Meeting  is  presided  over 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  his 
absence  by  the  Vice-President,  failing  whom  by  the 
Director  that  the  Committee  shall  designate. 

The  functions  of  Scrutinizers  are  fulfilled  by  the  two 
eldest  members,  or,  if  they  refuse,  by  those  following 
in  age  until  acceptance. 

The  Board  thus  formed  names  the  secretary. 
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Aut.  72.  — Deliberations  are  recorded  by  minutes 
inscribed  in  a special  register  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Scrutinizers  and  the  Secretary. 

Aut.  73-  — The  business  of  the  meeting  is  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  is  submitted  previously  to 
the  Commissioners.  Only  proposals  emanating  from  the 
Committee,  or  from  the  Commissioners,  or  which  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Board  atleasta  month  before 
the  meeting  liy  the  memhers  are  considered.  No  other 
matter  can  be  discussed  than  that  appearing  as  the 
business  of  the  Meeting. 

Aut.  74.  — d'he  Ifoard  of  Directors  will  propose  to 
the  General  Meeting  to  determine  the  sum  to  be  carried 
to  the  reserve  fund,  as  well  as  tlie  figure  that  the  reserve 
fund  should  reach  to  permit  the  diminution  or  even 
suspension  of  the  payment  of  annual  subscriptions. 

Aut.  73.  — The  annual  General  Meeting  hears  the 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  general  and  material  situation  of  the 
Bund,  on  the  operations  of  reinsurance  which  shall 
have  been  effected  during  the  year,  the  balance  sheet 
and  the  accounts,  and  the  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Directors. 

The  Meeting  discusses  and,  if  needs  be,  approves  the 
accounts. 

It  names  the  Directors  to  be  replaced  and  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  year  following. 

It  deliberates  and  passes  resolutions  which  must  be 
obeyed  on  all  the  interests  of  the  Fund. 

Art.  7t).  — The  Fund  will  meet  at  an  Extraordinary 
General  Meeting  every  time  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  deem  it  necessary  and  at  the  collective  request  of 
a fifth  of  the  members,  or  again,  at  the  request  of  the 
Commissioners. 

But  the  validity  of  its  deliberations  will  require  the 
presence  of  at  least  half  the  members,  who  should  be 
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convened  by  individnal  letters  indicating  the  business 
to  be  considered. 

Art.  77.  — The  modifications  of  the  statutes  will  be 
made  known  to  members  with  the  remittance  of  the 
first  receipt  for  subscriptions  delivered  to  them. 


Dissolution.  Liquidation. 

Art.  78.  — The  dissolutiou  of  the  Fund  can  only  take 
place  by  the  wish  of  three  quarters  of  the  members  uni- 
ted in  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting,  and  the  funds 
in  hand  shall  be  paid  over  to  an  agricultural  institution 
of  the  district. 
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